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Use Kardex? 
More Than 10,000! |g 


ARDEXED signature cards make it 
easy to verify every signature, saving 
costly mistakes. Some banks have more 
than 40,000 cards in Kardex, any one 
consulted in four motions taking as 
few seconds. 
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Color flashes instantly indicate dangerous 


Signature 


7 
accounts, ‘‘stop payment,’’ or any un- 
usual condition. | 


A survey of over 2,000 systems used by 


Convenient the leading banks has resulted in de- 
Bank of veloping hundreds of card forms covering 
ittsburgh. 


twenty-two basic records of banking. 
These are available for your inspection. 


Telephone the Kardex man in your city, 
or write 


KARDEX, 481 Kardex Bldg., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


110,000 Users; More than 5,000 Standard Card Forms Py | de 
7 
Te; 
Note use of Kardex Color Jos ac 
Flashes to indicate every 
Shown here in red only; 
furnished all colors, 
shapes and sizes. 
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‘We should help our 
depositors to Save more 
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CAMPBELL GouNTY BANK vehe 
828,008.00 them 
828 violls 
BELLEVUE. KENTUCKY, econ 
april 4, 1923. thou, 
hin | 
Thr 
oe 
to renodet our bank building fie) u 
pore ontentions were amply thereat urned 
\ of our Interior of the Campbell County Bank, ART METAL equipped—before the fire 
cannot speek toe restating fatic 
—but fire did not destroy i: 
BANE hous 
unde 
| the fixtures! re 
ing 
evid 
HE fire gutted the rear of the banking ness 
room of the Campbell County Bank — a 
even the floor was completely des- - e 
troyed. But the ART METAL counters, files, 7. ‘ 
and grille work withstood the intense heat . 
and hung suspended in the air. :; 
. Sch 
The following extract from Mr. Flohr’s letter, ote 
reproduced above, tells its own graphic on 
savl 
story: duri 
Jani 
“We are very frank to say that if we had in- amo 
stalled wood fixtures as originally contem- 
; plated, our banking room would have been re 
completed gutted, whereas, we opened up on the 
Tuesday, doing business in the front of our pb 
building while repairs are underway.” wher 
The disastrous fire at the Campbell muc 
County Bank did not injure the ART Fire strikes without warning! ART METAL plat 
METAL equipment offers you protection against loss by fire of at 
records, equipment and time. Stal 
the 
Write for the interesting book the 
“The Banking House in ART METAL” 
0 
her 
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Steel and Bronze Equipment for Banks 


Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


E are bound to admit that of all sad 

words of tongue or pen the saddest are 
those of the Stein Song unlubricated. We 
also admit that prohibition has deprived 
us of many a “jolly good fellow” whom 
“nobody can deny.” But while regretting 
the loss of these personal liberties —the 
pursuit of doubtful happiness —and rather 
vehemently telling the dry world about 
them, are we not prone to forget the ob- 
vious benefits of prohibition along strictly 
economic lines? That, no doubt, was the 
thought of F. E. Munsell which prompted 
him to write ‘“‘Dry’ — Positively Our 
Thriftiest Word,” appearing on page 17 
of ihis issue. hough we recognize (who 
doesn’t?) a growing sentiment for modi- 
ficniion of the eighteenth amendment 
which may revive prohibition as an issue 
in !924, we are inclined to ride with Mr. 
Munsell that far. 


in Mr. Simpich’s article 
‘How Germany Is Choking on Paper 
Money,” is this paragraph: “It would be 
ludicrous if it didn’t threaten the peace of 
the world; if it didn’t hit at your pocket- 
book and mine. Every man in America, 
whether he grows cotton, mines copper, 
faliens pigs or makes safety razor blades, 
is directly hit by the plight of business in 
Germany.” ‘There’s the collapse, for 
instance, of two (to date) old established 
houses of the New York Stock Exchange 
under an overload of foreign transactions 
rendered virtually valueless by the declin- 
ing mark. There are plenty of other 
evidences of the effect on American busi- 
ness and individual investors. Mr. Sim- 
pich, from his four months’ experience in 
ihe industrial regions of Germany, draws 
an even more vivid picture of the inflation 
than the imagination can conjure from 
the foreign exchange fluctuations. 


ONCERNING the article of W. R. 

Morehouse entitled ‘Answering ‘Do 
School Savings Pay?’,”’ Mr. Morehouse 
writes: “The publication of the two articles 
on the new Los Angeles plan of school 
savings in The Burroughs Clearing House 
during the past year (July, 1922, and 
January, 1923), has aroused great interest 
among bankers throughout the country; 
in fact, the local association here has been 
bombarded for information. As you will 
recall, the two former articles described 
the plan, but as the system had not been 
in operation long, definite results were not 
obtainable. The local association has 
about completed its first year’s work and 
much to our gratification, the Los Angeles 
plan has proven itself to be about four times 
as effective as the school savings now in 
operation in 114 other cities of the United 
States. When you consider that the 
initial deposit of an account opened under 
the Los Angeles plan is four times that of 
the average in the school savings deposits 
in the United States, you will get some idea 
of the remarkable results we are getting 
here in Los Angeles.” F. A. Stearns, 
co-worker with r. Morehouse in the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, also described the plan in an 
interesting address before the convention 
of the Financial Advertisers Association 
last June, and though success was assured, 
figures to clinch it were not available. 


Wit. again? The income tax? Is 
life just one eternal series of tax 
returns? We protested, complained of 
the heat and implored C. R. Smelser, who 
submitted the article, to hold it till along 
about November—long enough, perhaps, 
lo erase from memory the tax-figuring 
worries which ended with ““Must be in the 
office of the Collector of Internal Revenue 
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not later than March 15, 1923.” But he 
stopped us with this: “I should like to see 
it come out in July for the reason that it 
would give a great many bank men, in 
charge of preparing the returns, a chance 
to digest the whole thing, especially the 
working papers as outlined, and perhaps 
to change their general ledger accounts 
to line up in general with those I have 
shown. want to call your attention to 
the fact that nearly every one of the income 
and expense accounts as itemized is dis- 
cussed in its relation to its position on the 
tax return. Discussions and explanations 
of income and expense accounts as applied 
to the average bank are rare.” So here it 
is on page 14—‘“‘The Stitch in Time—For 
Tax Return.” 


HE employees’ new business contest 
originated in the Middle West and 
attained its highest development — until 


now—in the Middle West and West. 
How the East borrowed from the West 
and went them one better with the idea 
in the largest bank in America is told by 
Roger Steffan on page 12, “The Contest 
Record Goes to New York,” wherein 
the National City Bank established a 
record for new savings accounts that will 
very likely stand for a considerable period. 


Fy the American Institute of Banking 
closes its twenty-first annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland July 20, it is fitting that 
one of their number should tell his story 
of ‘““What the A. I. B. Has Done for Me” on 
page 10. His homely but sincere tribute is 
ut another proof that education usually 
inspires ambition and on the practical 
toe hold toward the goal. The young man 
of the A. I. B. has behind him the whole- 
hearted support of the American Bankers 
Association. HLS 
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Probably no aspect of motor car 
ownership in this country has 
come in for as much comment as 
the almost fanatic loyalty of Hup- 
mobile owners toward their car. 


Now is revealed, in a way more 
startlingand sensational than ever 
before, one of the secrets of this 
attitude on the part of our owners. 


In brief, it is a cost of mainte- 
nance—a repair-parts cost aver- 
age per car—so small that it is 
almost ridiculous. 


For 1922, this average reached 
the remarkably low level of 
*15.53 per car. 


Today there are 117,353 Hup- 
mobiles in use. The above aver- 
age isthe net result of the canvass 


of all the repair-parts bought dur- 
ing 1922 for these 117,353 cars. 


ADVERTISING SRFCTION 


The real significance of this 
figure is not that it represents but 
a trifle more than one dollar per 
month per car. 


Rather it is that it covers, not 
only the current series, but ail 
the Hupmobiles now in use. 


Its real meaning becomes still 
plainer when you know our 
records show the average life of 
the Hupmobile to be eight years; 
and thathundreds of Hupmobiles 
beyond that age are in useful 
service today. 


(Research bureaus which have 
made careful study of the auto- 
mobile industry, estimate that the 
average life of all automobiles is 
six years.) 


If only the current series were 


included in the *15.53 figure, 


For 117,353 Hupmobiles in use in 1922—hundreds of them 
eight years old, and more—the cost for repair-parts reached 
the remarkably low level of 15.53 per car. 


that would be important enough 
to celebrate publicly. 


But it becomes unprecedented, 
so far as we know, in light of 
the fact that it includes Hupmo- 
biles which have been in service 
eight years and even longer. 


Here is eloquent testimony to the 
way the Hupmobile is built—to 
the greater value and the longer 
life that goes into each and every 
part subjected to strain and wear. 


Here is the fundamental reason 
why the great majority of our 
owners merely change from one 
Hupmobile to another, and al- 
most resent the bare suggestion 
thatthey change to another make. 


Finally, here is the concrete, 
indisputable evidence that it 
pays to own a Hupmobile, as 
we have said again and again. 


Hupmobile 
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How Germany Chokes on Paper Money 


A Close-up of the Unparalleled Inflation That Would Seem 
Did Not Threaten the Peace of the World 


Ludicrous If It 


AMPUM passed as money only 
because the Indians had to 


work hard and long to make it; 
and because the tribe owned valuable 
reserves of bows, arrows, horses and 
women. But wampum would have 
been worthless, had the Indians owned 
a mill for grinding out this shell money 
by the ton. 

“We owe you, but we're broke,” 
the delegate of the familiar story says 
to a European conference. ‘““We 
acknowledge our debt, and wish to pay; 
so we brought along our plates and 
printing presses; take ’em, please, and 
at your leisure you can run off what 
you think we owe.” 

As I write this, a cable from our 
commercial attache at Berlin lies be- 
fore me. It says in part: “Since the 


By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


Mr. Simpich has served as U. S. Consul in 
various foreign lands. After the armistice, 
he was in charge of the economic section Fd 
the American Commission to Germany. e 
has just now returned from a four months’ 
trip through the industrial regions of that 
country.— The Editor. 


occupation of the Ruhr, Germany’s 
floating debt in discounted treasury 
bills has increased to 8,442,000,000,000 
marks.” No wonder, as a German 
storekeeper complained to me, ‘‘We 
Germans have trouble now working 
our cash registers; there isn’t room in 
the machinery for all the extra ciphers.” 

It would be ludicrous, if it didn’t 


The collapse of another Stock Exchange house in New York — ascribed to the tremendous fall in the value of the German mark 


threaten the peace of the world; if 
it didn’t hit at your pocketbook, and 
at mine. Every man in America, 
whether he grows cotton, mines copper, 
fattens pigs or makes safety razor 
blades, is directly hit by the plight of 
business in Germany. 

Today a typewriter, a pick or a 
piano costs the German about 15,000 
times what it once did. For a pair of 
shoes, a bank clerk must pay a sum in 
marks which, to him, was once a hand- 
some fortune, a fortune whose income 
would have kept him in comfort all 
his days. 

From Bremen down to Stuttgart, I 
went from town to town, talking with 
workmen, merchants, factory owners. 
They don’t argue now over who started 
the war, or stopped it. That’s a 
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The street car strike in Berlin drafts the horse-drawn vehicles into service; the whole family tries out 
the new farm tractor — one Hannover firm is turning out 150 per day, sold mostly to German farmers, 
priced now about 350,000,000 marks each. Depreciation has greatly reduced the attendance at schools 


—a German student (oval) learning to weave, his pattern before him 


forgotten theme, side-tracked, engulfed, 
utterly overshadowed by the menace 
of the paper money monster. They 
hatched and raised this monster. Yet 
now it is so big, and growing so fast, 
that it threatens them. They are 
afraid. 

I saw a man from a glass bottle 
factory drawing money from a bank 
to meet his monthly payroll. Over 
the counter a paying teller shoveled 
it out to him, at least a wheelbarrow 
load. It came in thick, sticky cubes 
of newly made thousand-mark notes, 
solid blocks soggy and heavy, like the 
fresh-baked bread loaves, like loaves 
baked from some odd, greenish sub- 
stance with a painty smell. It has 
spawned millions of illicit mark-mil- 
lionaires, this paper money monster, 
and it has given wine and theater 
tickets to day laborers, laborers who 
once drank beer and went to free con- 
certs in the parks. It has bankrupted 
the government. 

Probably no financial disaster in 
history can compare with the chaos 
the Germans have brought on them- 
selves by letting loose this tidal wave 
of paper money. There are historic 
similarities, but no parallels. 

When Carranza fiat money was 
falling fast, they tell of a Yaqui soldier 
who crossed into Texas 
with a_ sackful of paper 
pesos and went crazy in a 
barber shop, trying to figure 


Farm women marketi their produce on the city street— 
the foreign exchange bulletins closely 


, too. must watch 


out the price of an American haircut. 
These pesos finally went to zero but 
only the Mexicans lost, for this money 
was not peddled abroad for millions 
of good dollars as German money was 
peddled. 

The crash of Russian roubles was 
heard around the world; many a 
Yankee soldier with the Siberian Ex- 
pedition remembers the 6,000 money 
changers who set up their tables in the 
streets of Harbin, to juggle with dollars, 
yen and roubles in that final flurry 
when Uncle Sam bought wagonloads 
of this Russian paper to pay for wood 
and hay—and got so sadly stung. But 
the Russian government had fallen 
when Russian money went to pot. 
The German government has not 
fallen; it is probably stronger now than 
since the revolution. Yet it has 
utterly destroyed its own once sound 
financial system. From its paper mills 


_ running day and night, it has printed 


myriad carloads of money. 

At my hotel in Hannover there 
lived a woman who owned a large mil- 
linery store. She was a comely dame, 
shrewd, brisk, and capable, a business 
genius in her line. But exchange was 
her bugbear. Late one afternoon, on 
a certain dizzy day when the nervous 
mark quotations were leaping about 
over the bulletin boards like Mexican 
jumping beans, I passed this woman’s 
store and observed that it was closed. 
Back at the hotel I saw her, sitting 
dejectedly alone, in the writing room. 

“I got scared and locked up my 
store,’ she complained. “I don’t 
know, any longer, what prices to 
charge . . Ahat salesman called 
today, with spring samples. I always 
buy from him—he’s a good friend . 
‘Donner und Blitzen,’ he yelled at me, 
when he happened to see 
my price tags on some hats 
he’d sold me two months 
before. ‘You can’t sell 
those hats for any such 
price; that red one there, 


that you’ve got priced at 30,000 marks 
—you’d have to pay me 50,000 for 
that hat, right now, at wholesale!’ 

“T told him I’d paid him only 5,000 
marks for that red hat, two months 
before, but he said that made no dif- 
ference—that all hats had gone up 
1,000 per cent... But it sounds 
crazy to me; if I buy for 5,000 and sell 
for 30,000—how can I lose? But he 
says I am! My nerve is good; any 
milliner’s has to be, in Germany, these 
days. But Donnerwetter, now I’m 
scared, and I shut up the store. I'd 
rather have my hats than all these 
sticky new bills—this morning I got 
one, just one bill, marked ‘100,000’. 
It seems like some wild dream.” 


The Retailer’s Credit is Shaken 


Col. Alan Goldsmith, chief of the 
Division of European Affairs in the 
Department of Commerce, is just back 
from an inspection trip to Berlin. | 
asked him how this inflation had hit 
the retailers’ credit. 

“In the past two years, cheap money 
has enormously changed the whole 
method of retail business,” he told me. 

Formerly the retailer would base 
his price more or less on the original 
mark cost at which the goods were 
purchased, and would exhaust his 
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stocks at a mark profit. 
prices are adjusted on the dollar basis 
almost daily. The most important 
event in the day to the Berlin retailer 
is the issue of the afternoon paper 


Nowadays 


with the KAurszettel, indicating the 
foreign exchange fluctuations or rather 
the fluctuations of the mark for the 
day. On the basis of the dollar ex- 
change, prices are then adjusted. 
The low prices of commodities on 
the market were of course noticeable 
during the period immediately after 
the war, but the retailer soon dis- 
covered that after selling his goods at 
the mark price with a mark profit in 
the dropping mark exchange, he could 
no longer buy the same quantity of 
commodities to replenish his stocks. 
This, at that time, caused an enormous 
burden on credit facilities. At the 
present time, of course, the interest 
rates are enormously high because the 
banks are continually discounting at a 
drop in the mark, realizing that a loan 
paid in marks after a prolonged drop 
amounts to only a proportion of the 
actual quantity borrowed on the gold 
basis. It is no longer so easy to bor- 
row money and repay it in marks worth 
only a fraction of the original purchase 
price in a stable exchange. 
In general, business transactions are 


scales and the figuring of cost sheets, 


being carried out more and more on the 
actual foreign exchange basis; and the 
dollar, although not legal tender in 
Germany, is the actual measuring-rod 
against which prices for retail pur- 
chases are made. The “man in the 
street”’ who does not know the current 


day rate is really considered an igno- 
ramus. 


Some Curious Pranks of Exchange 


A curious complex in German eco- 
nomic life is the contrast in prices— 
that is, some things, for no apparent 
reason, are frightfully expensive while 
others are ridiculously cheap. An 
amusing story, printed lately in a 
Hannover paper, illustrates this fact. 
A German passenger, peering from the 
window of a moving train, lost his new 
hat—a nice green velvet hat it was, 
with a cute little shaving brush stuck 
in behind, a “‘jagdhut” or hunting hat, 
and it had cost him just 30,000 marks. 
Dismayed he was, but not confounded 
—and right nimbly he leaped for the 
‘‘Notbremse”’ or emergency brake, and 
stopped the train. Jumping off, he 
ran back, retrieved the green velour 
sky-piece, then raced back and climbed 
up into his place—only to be promptly 
arrested by the conductor for having 
stopped a train, the German govern- 
ment’s train, by pulling the forbidden 
emergency signal when no emergency 
existed. At the next station waiting 
policemen gathered him in, and he was 
duly haled before a judge and fined. 

“But don’t you see,” he chuckled, 
“IT knew what I was doing—the 
government railroad prices are always 
cheaper than a hat maker’s. A new 
hat costs 30,000 marks—a_ whole 
week’s wages— and I happened to know 
the law. My finewas only 2,500 marks.” 

In a cafe I heard a show girl telling 
hertroubles to another. ‘Just 
a few months ago,” she com-. 
plained, “I bought that new 
flannel nightgown for only 
500 marks. Now I have to 


Women workers in a cordage factory — the last slump in the mark has completely demoralized wage 


On the right a cigaret factory—cigarets are often used astips - 
in lieu LA money so uncertain. Even the old familiar slot machine (the oval picture) for vending 


ks, candy, etc., has been put out of business because coins have almost disappeared 


pay 3,000 marks to get it laundered. 
Thank goodness summer is coming.” 

Charge accounts, as we know them, 
were never popular in Germany. No 
matter how rich a German is, or how 
prominent in his home town, he seldom 
asks a retailer for credit. But the 
richest of them will go from one store 
to another, hunting the lowest priced 
article. Time was, also, when the 
German manufacturer never “dumped” 
at home; he exported his cheap, 
shoddy stuff, and sold his better wares 
at home for a good price. Now just 
the reverse is true; since the war, 
German industry —having learned full 
well the stigma that had come to 
attach to the uncomplimentary phrase 
“Made in Germany’’—has started 
intensive propaganda to improve the 
quality of goods made for export; 
and, because of hard times and high 
prices at home, even the wealthier 
Germans now buy the cheapest goods. 
they can find. 

The peculiar power of habit, and the 
psychologic influence that the mere 
word “mark,” “dollar” or “pound” 
has on the people who are accustomed 
to spending it, is probably nowhere 
better shown than in this very quest 
for the lowest priced articles. You 
can understand 
this, somewhat, 
when you recall 


(Continued on 
page 45) 


Posting a letter in Germany now costs more in marks than 
most of the people earned in a year before the war 
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Forward, the Bland Host of Promoters 


Some of the Promising Schemes That Country Bankers Buy— 
Unique and all That, but Valueless as Business Getters 


ARIOUS as is the advice on ad- 

y vertising tendered to bankers, 
most of it is the light that fails in 

one respect. It reveals but the dim- 
mest silhouette of the myriad fantastic 


530), 


schemes to which the 
banking institution 
of the small town is 
expesed. The banker spends a vast 
amount on schemes that promise well 
but actually are of no value as business 
getters. And the promoters! They 
are as the six and twenty fore and aft 
of the salesman of story who wired his 
house that he couldn’t get orders be- 
cause six men were ahead of him—and 
was rewarded with the classic reply, 
“Go like hell—twenty more are behind 
you.” 

For instance, last winter a dapper 
young man approached a country 
banker, entering briskly. 

“If you want to do some real adver- 
tising I have the plan,” he announced. 
“I am going to put one of these cards 
in every room in the Continental Hotel 
and it will be there for years.” 

The card had a lot of printing about 
room rates, fire escapes, meal time and 
hotel laws, surrounded by advertise- 
ments. 

“Only cost you ten dollars and think 
what the guest will do when he looks 
for a bank to do business with.” 

The bank bit and so did eleven other 
firmsofthetown. At the printing office 
a little later it was found that the cards 
cost the brisk young man just $15; he 
collected $120. That was not all— 
weeks afterward the cards were still 
lying on the desk of the hotel waiting 
to be put up. Maybe they have been 
nailed to the doors by this time but I 
doubt it. After all what earthly good 
could it do to apprise the stranger of 
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By C. M. HARGER 


the existence of this bank in town— 
even if he took time to look at the ad- 
vertising? 

Then there is the thermometer. The 
promoter is to place a huge mercury 
tube in a prominent place and around 
it are advertisements— only $8.00 each 
thistime. “Everybody wants to know 
how hot or cold it is,” he argues. ““This 
is not for strangers; it is for your home 
folks, and they will have to read your 
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See?” 
eight dollars’ worth. 
He puts up the thermometer, all 


advertisement. The bank sees 


right. I watched one for a half hour 
one day, but while a few folks glanced 
at the mercury, I did not see anybody 
read the advertisements. Come to 
think of it, I cannot myself remember 
any advertisement on it. He got $104 
out of that little scheme. Six months 
afterward I went by the spot where the 
thermometer had been—lo, it had 
vanished. Where it went or when I 
don’t know. It probably has been 
since repainted for some other town— 
at $104 a throw. 

Analyzing the propositions, it soaks 
in that a bank advertisement to be ef- 
fective must be the display’s central 
attraction — not a thermometer or room 
rules. 

Scores of banks have invested in the 
illuminated moving window card. 
“This is an age of electricity,” the 
agent begins. ‘“‘Here is a thing that 


will hold the attention. Just look!” 

It is a book-like affair, the pages 
turned one by one by electric current. 
On each page is an advertisement — 
$11.50 each, the odd figure to make it 
seem businesslike, I suppose. The 
book is placed in some store and is to 
operate for one year. 

Rather attractive it is when on the 
first day it starts to dazzle the public. 
Business men who have paid for it-- 
$174 worth — gather to see their signs. 
Later I watched it operate. Some- 
thing seemed to be wrong. Folks 
would glance at it, see one leaf flop 
over, then wearily walk away. No- 
body seemed to care to wait until any 
particular leaf came in sight. Three 
weeks later the book was open but scl- 
emnly still. 

“‘What’s the matter?” 
storekeeper. 

“Blamed if I know. It got out of 
order. It’s not up to me to fix it.” 
And he didn’t. The advertisers sent 
an electrician to tinker with it a couple 
of times and then let it go. It stood 
open at the advertisement of a firm 
that had been out of business for a few 
months. Then 
there wasa fire and 
that was that. 

This confirms 
another maxim— 
the public will not 
wait on the street 
to watch a moving 
advertisement un- 
less it is so com- 
manding that it 
forces attention. 
Youcan, of course, 
get attention of a 
kind to the slide 
in the movie palace 
just before the 
thrilling “Antics 
of Adelaide” and 
after the news 
reel showing the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“Barbecue at Baraboo” — which recalls 
an experience with movie slides. 

“Nothing like it—a thousand per- 
sons will see it every performance. 
Here are six slides that will make ’em 
sit up and take notice. Only $8 a 
month for eight months and we agree 
to have them shown in the Lyric theater 
every night and matinee. Change 
slide every week or every month, run 
“em over and over.” 

The banker approached signed up 
for six months. The slides were poor; 
they showed scratches after being run 
a half dozen times. That did not make 
so much difference, but what irritated 
was the aftermath—the belated en- 
lightening information that six better 
slides could have been bought for $6 
and that the picture show man would 
have charged only $4 a month for 
running them. The genial and enthu- 
siastic promoter cleared up nearly $4 
a month on each of the seven firms he 
gathered in—and did it in one day. 

“T have always believed in the worth 
of billboards but I have changed my 
mind about the precise billboard slant 
that counts,” said a banker in a Kan- 
sas town. “One of my experiences 
was with a group of signs on one big 
billboard placed just outside of town 
on the main automobile road. ‘Every- 
body will read it,’ declared the pro- 
moter, ‘and it will be there forever.’ 

“It cost me $35 and there were 
eight firms represented on the bill- 
board —our bank, two dry goods stores, 
two groceries, a chiropractic, a dentist, 
a garage. When I drove out to see 
the sign it looked very gorgeous in 
its high colors, set on a rise just outside 
the city limits. Across the top was a 
banner line “Trade at Ourtown, It 
Pays’ and at the bottom, ‘Come Here, 
the Best Town in the State.’ It looked 
pretty good to me—but we had to 
stop the car in order to get time to 
read all the signs. Then we went on 
riding and as we approached ‘Your- 
town’ a few miles beyond, there was 
another set of signs with the same 
banner lines—and peoclaiming that it 
was “The Best Town in the State.’ 

Then I took to watching billboards 
and as the car sped along I realized 
that a group of signs was too much 
for the eye to take in while the flivver 
scooted by. The signs that really got 
altention were the single-firm boards, 
large, and located where they could be 
read. 

“Anyhow the investment was what 
the bankers call a ‘short-term’ affair— 
in less than three months along came 
a high wind and the billboard blew 
over and it is over yet. I have no 
particular kick on the group signboard; 
while it is new and novel, it probably 
does some good—but I am not going 
to spend any money on another section. 
When I advertise on a billboard it is 
going to be all my own and it will be 


placed where even the demon speeder 
cannot fail to get a square look at it.” 

But not all experiences have gone 
into this sort of publicity. Bankers 
usually have asound conviction that the 
newspaper is the best medium for reach- 
ing the public; especially if it covers the 
territory it serves closely, it means a 
definite asset. Some small-town papers 
are a delusion in that they have a very 
small circulation. The paper that 
counts is the local newspaper that 
reaches the largest possible percentage 
of the families in the community. It 
is better to use one paper that does 
this than two, each with a limited 


First on the Sucker List 


Just why banks should be the 
special objects of attacks for this 
enterprising and solicitous array 
is a subject that might interest 
the psychologist. It invites spec- 
ulation, but speculation would 
be futile. It is the fact that is 
of present interest. Open a move- 
ment for the raising of money, 
start a drive for funds, instigate 
a charitable enterprise, foment a 
carnival and bazaar, suggest a 
church picnic, plan a political 
reform movement, promote a 
civic improvement—do anything 
that involves the raising of money 
—and the banks and bankers are 
placed at the top of the list of 
prospective contributions. 


But in the one recorded list 
the brewers occupied the position 
of honor at the top, the saloon- 
keepers were second and the 
banks a close third. The rating 
was presumably according to the 
degree of gullibility and was made 
by a coterie of young men driven 
to new fields by a slump in the 
ee market and rigid en- 
orcement of the blue-sky laws. 
—From ‘* ‘Value Received’’ or 
‘*Sympathy’?’’—The Burroughs 
Clearing House, February, 1920. 


circulation, because their lists are 
partly duplicated. 

But what kind of publicity? “I’m 
going to give this town some pub- 
licity,” declares a promoter of one 
kind. ‘Folks don’t know who are the 
real people in business. I’m going to 
tell them. I’m working with the Daily 
Palladium, and you know what a good 
paper that is. It reaches everybody 
and we are going to set the old town 
afire. Just look at this.” 

He hands out a piece of paper on 
which is typewritten a piece about the 
bank— fulsome praise, every word of it. 

“Will you kindly sign this order so 
we can know that it is approved?” 

The “‘order’’ is an agreement to pay 
twenty cents a line for its publication 
in the Daily Palladium and twenty 
cents a line for the weekly edition. 

Maybe the banker is the kind who 
will try most anything once and so 
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signs. The “write-up” appears there 
all right, along with twenty others in 
a bunch on an inside page. It makes 
twenty-six lines. Every firm is “‘popu- 
lar,” every store “up-to-date.” It 
certainly transfigures the business men 
into princes of trade. The promoter, 
paying regular rates for the advertising, 
charges double price. That nets a 
pretty fair return for two days’ work. 
Perhaps it is a satisfaction to see one’s 
name in a set-form write-up but can it 
help business?—that is what advertis- 
ing is for. 

An entirely different kind of adver- 
tising that costs banks a lot of money is 
the program system. The ladies’ aux- 
iliary of the Sons and Daughters of I 
Will Arise decides to give a home 
talent show at the opera house. It 
prepares a program, with the cast of 
characters in the centers of four pages 
and around them it groups advertise- 
ments. It is a poor committee that 
cannot clean up a hundred dollars 
from a program and it is often the real 
profit of the performance. The bank 
is the first patron solicited and usually 
it gives its order. The cost is not 
much and it is usually for a good cause 
— but when they come along every few 
weeks it counts up. 

Plenty other schemes are promoted 
in our town and the banks sit in on 
most of them. They are mostly on 
the same basis— about 50 per cent to 
the promoter. Road maps, church 
directories, school teachcrs’ lists, town 
booklets, —the imagination of the pro- . 
moter is inexhaustible. There has 
been recently even a scheme to erect 
elaborate street markers at intersec- 
tions in the business district with ad- 
vertising on all four sides. This last, 
however, did not go through—the city 
officials had too much sense to allow it. 

Promoters have harder picking than 
they used to—most towns have busi- 
ness men’s associationsnow. Nomem- 
ber will sign up for a promoter’s scheme 
unless a secret committee has passed 
on it and given written approval. 
About the most the promoter can do is 
to interest firms that do not belong, 
and in a town of live merchants and 
wise bankers, there are mighty few of 
that kind. 

The banks have done their share to 
help support the well-dressed schemers. 
New plans are all the time developing 
and the sensible banker will analyze a 
publicity plan before he parts with 
money that might be put to better use. 

Generally bankers are fair judges of 
publicity. Their weakness is that they 
are liberal with their patronage, es- 
pecially if the plan comes from a home 
organization or agent, and. therefore 
they are the first victims of the pro- 
moter’s approach. But there is this to 
their credit—I have never seen a bank 
advertisement on the canvas sign cover- 
ing an elephant in a circus parade. 
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CLEVELAND — The scene of the twenty-first annual convention July 16-July 20. The city 
downtown as seen from the air. On the left, East Third and Euclid Avenue looking toward the 
Square. On the right, the southeast corner of the Public Square looking east into Euclid Avenue 


What the A. I. B. Has Done For Me 


A Tribute to the 


OU may have heard of the curious 

observer who put the same 
question “‘What are you doing?” 
‘to three workmen: 

“I am carrying bricks,” said the 
first. 

“I am earning three dollars a day,” 
replied the second. 

“IT am building a cathedral,” an- 
swered the third. 

One laborer out of three with vision. 

What is the average in banking? 
Higher? Among A. I. B. men, yes. 

That is perhaps the greatest thing 
the American Institute of Banking has 
done for me. It has shown me the 
place of banking in the economic 
scheme—the vital importance of our 
profession! Let me discard personal 
pronouns and tell from a third person 
viewpoint the story of “Jack Forbes” 
—my story. 

Jack entered the bank at nineteen 
as a messenger, at thirty-five iron men 
a month. He knew about as much 
about banking as a walrus does about 
coal mining. But today, eleven years 
later, with two years out for the war, 
his pay has been multiplied by ten, 
and then some. So he must have 
learned his banking fairly well. 

Let us list at the outset the things 
the American Institute of Banking 
has done for him. First the “‘what,” 
then the “how.” 

(1) The A. I. B., as we mentioned, 
has given him some realization of 
the importance of banking and a 


By “‘JACK FORBES” 


knowledge of the rewards to be won 
if one plunges in enthusiastically. 

(2) As an Institute graduate, Jack 
has gained a fair understanding of 
economics, commercial law, and gen- 
eral banking practice. 

(3) The A. I. B. has introduced 
Jack to scores of ambitious bank men 
throughout the United States. 

(4) It has given him the privilege 
of meeting and hearing many of the 
present banking leaders. 

(5) It has trained him as a speaker. 

(6) It has given him editorial ex- 
perience. 

(7) It has helped him advertise 
himself. 

(8) It has given him experience in 
campaigning. 

(9) It has helped him to find the 
particular banking work for which 
he is best fitted. 

Reader, if you do not belong to 
the A. I. B., that should sell you on it. 
If you, are already a member and 
inactive, there is much in store for 
you. Put in plenty of energy and 
time and you will get lifelong returns 
from your investment. But let us 
go back to nineteen. 

Shortly after Jack entered the bank 
there was an A. I. B. membership 
drive. Jack was caught in the net. 

The first meeting was a hummer. 
Hall jammed—500 at least—plenty 
of free smokes, music and excitement. 


Young Man’s Organization That Turns Out 
Bankers— Double Size—as per the Recipe of 


**Uncle George’’ 


Jack readily signed up for an educa- 
tional course. 

“Is that all?” you ask. “One cannot 
get much of a view of banking from 
the classroom alone, any more than 
one can from his little cage in a large 
bank.” 

True. But Jack found in the A. I. B. 
a means of getting out of the cage 
and half way across the continent. 

The first course was completed. 
Meanwhile Jack noticed that the 
chapter monthly magazine seldom 
contained personals from his bank. 
He easily obtained the payless and 
next to thankless job of reporter. He 
made good. 

One day the assistant chief clerk 
remarked, “Jack if you were as good 
a bookkeeper as you are a writer you'd 
be all right.” A significant observa- 
tion. Certainly it said little for 
Jack’s bookkeeping. But it showed 
that the opening wedge had been 
inserted in the justly famous door of 
opportunity. 

Jack’s name began to appear in 
other places in the chapter monthly. 
It advertised him to the officers 
within his bank and to the thousand 
or more personnel of the chapter. 

When the San Francisco Conven- 
tion appeared on the horizon, Jack 
ran as a delegate and was elected. The 
printer’s ink barrage undoubtedly pre- 
pared the way for this success. 

That convention and later ones 
have given Jack his real banking 
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inspiration. Hehad simply drifted into 
banking as a handy way of keeping 
supplied with bread, butter and cock- 
tails. But these conventions gave 
direction to his ambition. They 
showed him where he was and where 
he was going. 

It is a great privilege to attend an 
institute convention. Incidentally, 
it is a sound investment for the banks 
that send delegates. It promotes 
internal co-operation in a bank in 
the most efficient way possible, aside 
from local A. I. B. activities and 
staff group meetings. 

Jack’s convention trips account for 
several of the points listed: the out- 
of-town banking friends; the inspira- 
tion of messages delivered to the 
conventions by leaders of banking 
thought and practice; the true con- 
ception of the scope of banking and 
iis fascination as a life work. 

On that first trip, Jack sat in the 
Glacier Park Hotel at the supper 
table with “Uncle George” Allen and 
a man who is now vice-president of 
one of the largest banks in Kansas. 
The hotel was full—accommodations 
taxed to the limit. Jack and the 
Kansas banker were due to leave on a 
2 A. M. train. 

“Uncle George,” as he is still af- 
fectionately called, insisted on sharing 
his room with the 
two nighthawks, even 


Jack took his in the evening class- 
room but sees no reason why the 
lessons could not as well be learned 
- by correspondence. The institute cor- 
respondence courses are available to 
the bank man in even the smallest 
town. 

This applies to all the courses which 
give one a sound foundation in banking 
fundamentals. The advantages of a 
public speaking course and a debate 
society are seldom available outside 
of a reasonably large chapter. 

Jack was in both. When the war 
started his speaking training came in 
handy as a “four minute man”’ until 
he enlisted. That’s it; if you study 
public speaking you will always get 
good opportunities to use it. 

After the war, Jack had the privilege 
of addressing an institute convention 
on bank advertising. He could never 
have filled this engagement were it 
not for the earlier training. And the 
speech, though brief, brought headlines 
in the metropolitan paper where the 
convention was held and was quoted 
for over a half a column. 

Jack is not bragging. He is merely 
relating his experiences, uncolored, to 
prove the inestimable value of in- 
stitute training to some who are 
perhaps wondering if it is worth while. 

Now just a little on chapter politics. 


you lose. 


though he knew that 
their leaving the room 
for the train at 1:30 
or so would wake him 


Sailors, Saving and Bank Men 
By X. GOB 


and break his well- WHEN I left the bank to stagger aboard one of Uncle Samuel’s pig 


earned rest. 

Jack always likes 
to remember that 
little courtesy from 
the man who was 
then educational di- 
rector of thousands 
of up-and-coming 
bank men. “Uncle 
George” has always 
been a shining ex- 
ample of what he 
says a successful 
banker should be. 
Listen again to his 
famous recipe: 

A successful banker is 
composed of about one- 
fifth accountant, two- 
fifths lawyer, three-fifths 
olitical economist, and 
ourth-fifths gentleman 
and scholar—total ten 
fifths—double size. Any 
smaller person may be 
a pawnbroker or a pro- 
moter, but not a banker. 
— George E. Allen. 

So much for con- 
ventions. 

The straight educa- 
tional work of the 
A. I. B. is tremen- 
dously worth while. 


tried it. 


hand Ford. 


have a good watch charm. So the ba 


After my raise on next January first, (Coue stuff) I’m going to increase 
my present weekly deposit materially. 


But to point the moral of this true, but rambling, yarn. Read your 
institution’s advertisements and give them a fair chance to sink in. ‘That 
line about “financial independence” and so forth, isn’t exclusively for the 
cash customers of the bank. 
Dust off the old pass book and get in the game. 


iron battle wagons, the first t ing that struck me as peculiar was 
the fact that many of the sailors coul 

all over the justly celebrated Atlantic Ocean—gobs who didn’t know a 
crawl stroke from a straight flush. 


Then I thought of bank employees and saving. And I had to admit that 
most of us bank men are as inconsistent as the “‘Water Wings’’ sailor. 
Though we should know how to save, our balances are about as high as the 
Christmas thermometer in Alaska. 


After the armistice I thought I would try to save. That “low salary” 
excuse was the bunk. i 
for the privilege of taking a tastefully enameled, hand-painted flapper to 


the theater and later pushing her around several polished cabaret floors. 
Then why couldn’t I save? 


Well, you know the answer. I could but I wouldn’t. We all can save 
if we want to. 


n’t swim. There we were cruising 


I could pay ten or fifteen bucks in an evening 


Especially since Coroner Volstead put over his famous 


He has — done more to stimulate savings accounts than 
either Fred Ellswort 


But, as one peptimistic individual remarked, ‘“‘What’s the use of having 
money now anyway?” 

Ruling that question out as irreverent, we'll repeat the assertion that 
it’s easy to save on a bank man’s salary ; 
it’s really encouraging —puts more spice in life. 


or Harvey Blodgett. 


after you get the hang of it. And 
How do I know? I’ve 


In 1919, when I returned to the bank, I took a redoubled interest in 
their advertising. And I read so much of that saving “stuff’’ I actually 
began to believe it —applied it to myself. 


Before I knew it, I had enough at compound interest to buy a second- 


It wasn’t much of a struggle to pass up the Ford, as I already 
othe still going up. - 


It’s for you and me and Hashimura Togo. 


Eleven 


After you become one of the well- 
known workers, run for director or 
something. . Jack did and won over 
candidates from larger 
than his own. Laugh at opposition. 
A great many will not vote along 
individual bank lines. The campaign- 
ing is interesting experience, even if 
You might want to run for 
state senator some day after you reach 
your goal in banking circles. 

Institute politics are not as im- 
portant as some of the “politicians” 
seem to think. On the other hand, 
they are so important that every 
member should vote carefully. The 
chapter, to be successful, must have 
the right kind of leaders. 

Leaving politics, we return to Jack’s 
opening publicity wedge—his job as 
‘Personals’ reporter from his bank. 
He soon graduated to editor of the 
Personals Department in the chapter 
monthly. Later he became associate 
editor of the magazine and finally 
editor-in-chief. This experience proved 
of great value when he came to edit 
the house organ of his bank which was 
not only an internal proposition, but 
also of outside interest to the tune of 
several thousand monthly. 

That remark of the assistant chief 
‘clerk’s, coupled with other remarks re- 
garding Jack’s A.1.B. writing, strength- 


institutions 


ened his determina- 
tion to get out of the 
bookkeeping rut. So 
when a chance offered 
to enter the NewBusi- 
ness Department he 
seized it with alacrity. 
The work has proved 
much more congenial. 

Bank men who are 
always grumbling, 
dissatisfied, are 
usually misplaced as 
Jack was at first. But 
grumbling is not the 
way out. A. I. B. 
training is a search- 
light which will dis- 
close each man’s 
proper path to higher 
ground in banking. 

Do some good 
serious work in the 
A. I. B. and you are 
bound to reach higher 
levels. Those “‘path- 
ways’’ are mighty 
enchanting, too. Jack 
is just beginning to 
glimpse them and 
“believe you as 
Nina Wilcox Putnam 
would say, he’s going 
up. President’s Peak 
or bust. 


How about you? 


Take the A. I. B. as 
your staff and climb. 
Itcan bedone. Doit. 
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The Contest Record Goes to New Y ork 


What Happened When America’s Largest Bank Imported the 
Employee Savings Contest Idea With Variations of Its Own 


F ALL the inhabitants of Galves- 
I ton, Texas—44,255 in number 
—decided within a period of forty- 
five days to become depositors in 
a single bank, the bank would feel very 
happy about it. Add 1,011 to the folk 
of Galveston-and you arrive at the 
actual number—45,266—of new de- 
positors introduced during the new 
accounts contest conducted recently by 
the National City Bank of New York 
for its Compound Interest Depart- 
ment. 

The Compound Interest Depart- 
ment located at the 42nd Street Branch, 
42nd Street and Madison Avenue, re- 
ceives accounts of $1 to $10,000 on a 
basis of 3 per cent interest, compounded 
monthly. Interest is actually cred- 
ited twelve times a year. Consequently 
deposits made the first of any month 
draw interest one month later. If 
withdrawals are made, interest is lost 
from the first of the current month and 
only on the amount withdrawn. 

When this department was estab- 
lished in January, 1922, its wide popu- 
lar appeal opened an opportunity for 
relationships with thousands of persons 
in New York and vicinity not pre- 
viously depositors in the bank. This 
was the reason, also, why this depart- 
ment was selected for development 
in a contest among the 3,000 members 
of the National City organizations in 
New York. The contest, primarily, 
was designed to bring to the fore those 
persons in the organization whose 
selling ability and initiative might be 
deserving of greater recognition. 

It was the first time such a contest 
had been proposed in New York. Yet 
the results seem to justify the belief 
that New York, like any other city, 
is fertile ground for the development 
of business, and the development there- 
by of a bank’s personnel, though the 
medium of an organization contest. 

From the start, March 24, to the 


_ close, May 5, the men and women of 


the organization joined enthusiastically 
in this great co-operative effort. The 
final results were: 

New Accounts: 45,266 

New Deposits: $3,259,335.04 

An average therefore of $72.06 was 

maintained for the contest. How sub- 
stantial was the work of every person 
is indicated by the fact that the 
average number of accounts for those 
engaged was more than fifteen and the 
average deposits obtained by each con- 
testant more than $1,100. Some 2,100 
members scored more than five ac- 
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counts each. As usual, in such a 
contest, however, 6 per cent of the 
members—the leaders— brought in 40 
per cent of the new business. 

Since the contest, the outstanding 
fact has been that these accounts 
measure well up with the other ac- 
counts on the books in activity and 
apparent permanency. Substantial in- 
creases in deposits have been recorded, 
both during and since the contest. 

Before the National City Bank 
undertook this’ enterprise, the bank 
studied similar contests in other fields. 
The fine co-operation of other banks in 
making available their experiences 
deserves a public expression of appre- 
ciation. To the successful experience 
of others were added features which we 
believed would most nearly meet our 
own conditions. 


For instance, we inaugurated several 
quota prizes and quota drives—par- 
ticularly for the opening day. The 
division that recorded each member 
with an account the first day was 
offered certain extra vacation time. 
Divisions are our largest administra- 
tive units and run as high as 400 per- 
sons. Eight divisions attained this 
goal the first day. For smaller units 
more difficult quotas were set. The 
result was that the first day was a 
good sized contest in itself. And in 
figures it showed 8,691 new accounts 
totaling $329,964.63. 

Other peaks in the contest were 
May 1, and the closing day—and the 
“Chief’s Day.” The latter was con- 
ducted by the Contest Committee as a 
surprise to the president of the bank— 
and on that day each member was 
asked to bring in at least one account. 
The total exceeded the number of con- 
testants, and 3,362 accounts amount- 
ing to $175,259.32 were brought in 
that one day. On the four biggest 
days of the contest more than 40 per 
cent of the grand total was reported— 
although the daily average number of 


accounts for the six weeks was 1,222 


accounts. 

The tremendous results of the open- 
ing day were due in part to the careful 
organization and planning necessary 
in a contest involving so many men 
and women unfamiliar with new busi- 
ness solicitation. Three days before 
the start, folders with complete sales 
sets were distributed. These included 


the materials necessary for obtaining 
the accounts, and a handbook which 
thoroughly outlined both the plan of 
the contest, and the technique of solici- 
tation. 

Prizes were offered, of course. These 
went to individuals, departments, and 
divisions. They consisted of gold 
prizes, extra vacation time awards, and 
full weeks of vacation for certain 
winners. The fact that the manage- 
ment was seeking outstanding em- 
ployees also was a big factor in the 
contest. And in this line, one imme- 
diate result was the promotion of one 
of the leaders to the New Business 
Department from a clerical position just 
after the close. Other records are 
being analyzed too, with possibilities 
for promotion in view. The contest 
records are bound to be important in- 
fluences in personnel matters for a 
long time to come, even though they 
may not effect immediate changes. 

As expected, the major portion of the 
business in the contest was brought in 
by the leaders. But the accounts 
obtained by the hundreds of others are 
the ones that ran up the huge totals. 
It was arranged from the beginning, 
therefore, that rewards would be dis- 
tributed to reach every rung of the 
ladder. Commissions were paid for 
every account obtained. And the 
prizes, too, were so gauged that they 
reached into every part of the organi- 
zation. More than 900 men and 
women won prize awards of varying 
degree, and practically the entire 3,000 
received commission checks at the close. 

The contest was supervised by a 
committee composed of representa- 
tives of the several National City 
organizations. The actual adminis- 
trative work was centered in a Contest 
Headquarters, where three depart- 
ments—sales, advertising and book- 
keeping—were organized. The book- 
keeping in itself loomed as a gigantic 
task to keep pace with the daily work 
of the contestants and to furnish 
stimulating information on the results 
obtained. So far flung were the con- 
testants, that constant official news 
was essential to keep them informed 
of their own progress. The special 
bookkeeping department handled the 
new accounts as they came in, prepar- 
ing pass books and ledger cards. At 
the same time this department kept 
totally separate contest records for 
each contestant. The force on this 
work at times reached fifty and never 
was fewer than twenty. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Stitch in Time=For Tax Returns 


Solving, for the Forehanded, the Problem of Arriving at 
the Correct Amount of Income and Profit Taxes for 1923 


URTHER change in the Revenue 
Pisce of 1921 during 1923 seems 
most unlikely, as all reports in- 
dicate that there will be no special 
session of Congress. The new Congress 
which assembles next December, will 
not reach the stage of considering 
changes until January, 1924, and will do 
very well if it enacts any revenue legis- 
lation before March oreven June of 1924. 
A positive promise of the introduc- 
tion of a bill to re-enact the excess 
profits tax, not only for the future but 
even to apply retroactively to the date 
of the repeal of the former law, is 
contained in the announcement of 
Representative Frear of Wisconsin, 
who states that a bill for this purpose, 
and also to provide a tax on undis- 
tributed earnings of corporations, will 
ke presented and pressed by him at the 
next session of Congress. 

Whether the tax, if restored, will be 
made retroactive and the extent of its 
retroactive effect, will depend entirely 
upon the disposition of Congress and 
the state of public opinion. It is not 
unlikely that when the bills are intro- 
duced they will provide that the tax 
shall take effect from January 1 of the 


By C. R. SMELSER 


Auditor, First Trust and Savings Bank 
Akron, Ohio 


year of introduction. While the con- 
tinuity of the tax would furnish an 
argument for making it apply back to 
January 1, 1922, when the former tax 
was removed, this would doubtless in- 
volve such violent opposition that it 
seems hardly possible the tax, if en- 
acted in 1924, will be made to apply 
back of January 1, 1922, in any event, 
and probably it will take effect as of 
January 1, 1924. 

Thus it appears that the tax return 
for the calendar year 1923, like that 
for 1922, will be merely the preparation 
of data relating to income and deduc- 
tions. Undoubtedly the return form 
(1120) will remain unchanged so that 
Schedule L, provided for the purpose 
of reconciling net income with book 
profit, and the balance sheets (Schedule 
K) for the beginning and close of the 
taxable period, together with an analy- 
sis of surplus account, showing 
dividends paid and any other extra- 
ordinary charges and credits, will have 
to be completed. 


The problem of arriving at the correct 
amount of income and profits taxes of 
a bank is to make such adjustments in 
the book income as are required by 
the law to determine taxable income. 
The book net income usually consists 
of the sum of all items of income, less 
the sum of all items of expense, in- 
cluding charges and credits to th: 
Undivided Profits account. By elimi. 
nating from the book income those 
items which need not be included ij 
taxable income and by eliminatiny 
from book expense those items whic}; 
are not permitted to be deducted fron: 
taxable income, the amount of taxable 
net income is easily arrived at. It is 
clear that the process is practically one 
of elimination and the bank should 
adopt a method of testing each item 
of income and expense so as to make 
the elimination thorough and complete. 
In addition the bank should adopt an 
adequate classification of income and 
expense accounts so that, to a large 
extent, the income particularly will 
be automatically classified and tested 
as taxable or non-taxable? The clas- 
sification of income and expense ac- 
counts, as carried on the general ledger 
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Fig. 1. The Income Work Sheet 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


of the First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Main Office, Akron, Ohio, and, where 
required, on the general ledger of each 
of four branches, is shown in the 
left-hand columns of Figs. 1 and2. In 
addition to eliminating. non-taxable 
income and unallowable deductions, 
the method illustrated in the work 
sheets herewith shows where each item 
should be entered on the return form. 
On the Income Work Sheet all items 
of book income are shown in the left- 
hand column, and each of. the other 
columns, to the right, relates to a 
particular line in Schedule A of the 
return, as indicated by notations at 
the top and bottom of the columns, 
except the last column, in which the 
eliminated items are listed, to be 
entered on the return form as noted. 

In the same way, the items of ex- 
pense and charges to Undivided Profits 
account are listed on the Deductions 
Work Sheet, with a separate column 
for each line of the return form under 
“Deductions” on page 1, applicable 
to the average bank, together with a 
column for those items not deductible 
and showing the disposition thereof on 
the return. 

It is unnecessary to go into the de- 
tails as to the reason the average bank 
should adopt a broader classification 
of income and expense accounts than 


is usually found. The general ledger _ 


account “‘General Expense”’ should be 
supported by an equally broad clas- 
sification of the various items charged 


thereto. Inno case should the account 
be kept under the title ‘“‘Miscellaneous 
Expense” without an adequate dis- 
tribution which will provide for the 
segregation, at least, of the salaries of 
officers, rent, repairs, taxes and other 
items which are not miscellaneous in 
any sense. 

In starting out to make up the bank’s 
tax return for 1923, it will be necessary 
to assemble the following records and 
data: 

1. Copies of all prior years’ returns 
and correspondence with the Treasury 
Department, if any, relating to past 
returns. 

2. The balance sheet as of the close 
of business December 31, 1923. Also 
a copy of the balance sheet as of the 
close of business December 30, 1922, 
the original of which was filed with the 
return for 1922. 

3. An income and profit and loss 
statement for the full year 1923, or 
the books from which such data can 
be had. Inasmuch as the majority of 
banks are compelled to render semi- 
annual and annual profit and loss 
statements to their respective state 
banking departments or to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, it will be found 
much easier to make up such a state- 
ment for the full year for use in pre- 
paring the tax return. 

4. A schedule of all exempt interest 
received is necessary. 

5. The details as to the sale of any 
capital assets, such as bonds, stocks 
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and securities. This information is 
best set up in a schedule showing the 
name of the security, date acquired, 
cost (for tax purposes), amount at 
which carried on the books, amount 
at which sold, book profit or loss, and 
the taxable profit or loss. 

6. A list of all officers showing 
salary received during the year and 
their stock holdings. 

7. A general expense distribution 
is quite essential and may be made up 
as shown in Fig. 3. 

Analysis of the Work Sheets— Having 
assembled the various papers required, 
after preparing the income and profit 
and loss statement and general expense 
analysis, the Work Sheets (Figs. 1 and 
2) can now be made up showing where 
each item of income and credits to 
Undivided Profits and each item of 
expense and charges to Undivided 
Profits is to be entered on page 1 of 
the return or whether it is to be elimi- 
nated entirely or entered in Schedule L. 
It should be borne in mind that items 
which are eliminated from income or 
deductions on page 1 of the return 
must nevertheless be accounted for in 
reconciling the book income with the 
taxable income. Such reconcilement is 
made in Schedule L, page4, of the return. 

Each item of income as shown in 
Fig. 1 will now be considered, in order 
to explain the disposition of it on the 
tax return. The amounts used are 
purely hypothetical and for the sake 
of illustration only. 
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Fig. 2. The Deductions Work Sheet 
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Interest Received—The taxable in- 
terest from all sources except from 
obligations of the United States and 
its possessions and from obligations of 
States, Territories, and political sub- 
divisions thereof, and from Farm Loan 
Bonds, should be entered in column 5. 
By eliminating the items “Interest — 
U.S. Government Obligations” $20,000 
and ‘‘Interest—State, County and 
Municipal Bonds” $15,000 from the 
total interest received as shown by the 
first eight items of income in Fig. 1, 
it will be seen that the remaining items 
are taxable income and accordingly are 
placed in column 5 “Interest Received.” 
These items are properly classified for 
tax purposes and a further classifica- 
tion is unnecessary. In the last col- 
umn to the right the non-taxable items 
of interest received of $20,000 and 
$15,000 are to be disposed of by enter- 
ing them in Schedule L on lines 2-a 
and 2-b respectively. 

Dividends on Stocks of Domestic Cor- 
porations—The bank received $1,500 
from the Federal Reserve Bank, $500 
from the stock of the XYZ Rubber 
Company and a stock dividend from 
the ABC Company of $37,600. Divi- 
dends of a domestic corporation are not 
subject to tax when received by another 
domestic corporation. The return re- 
quires that they be reported as income 
but they are also allowed as deductions 
on line 19. An entry will also be re- 
quired in the reconcilement schedule 
(L). Some banks, in making their 


return, do not report such dividends re- 
ceived or take them as deductions. 
This is optional with the officer in 
charge of making the return. It has 
been the practice of this bank to in- 
clude such dividends as income and 
take them as deductions. By so doing, 
every account showing a profit or loss is 
thereby traced from its closing balance, 
through the income and profit and loss 
statement, and work sheets, into the 
tax return, either as taxable income, as 
a deduction, or in reconciling the net 
income. Therefore the amount of 
dividends received during the year is 
shown in Fig. 1 as such and is entered 
at line 9, deducted on line 19 and 
shown in Schedule L, line 2-f. 

Brokerage— Real Estate Loans— Safe 
Deposit Earnings—These items are 
shown as $1,500 and $10,000 respec- 
tively. A number of banks consider 
Safe Deposit revenue as “‘rents collect- 
ed.”” These earnings are treated here- 
in as “Other Income” and together 
with the Brokerage on Real Estate 
Loans, are entered in column 10-A. 
It should be borne in mind that totals 
only are entered on the return as the 
work sheets are intended to show all 
details. 

Bank Building Rents—Income from 
other Properties—These accounts are 
separated in our accounting system in 
order to prepare monthly “Building 
Income and Expense” statements. 
Since the income from these sources is 
revenue from leases, the amounts are 
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placed in column 6 on the work sheet. 

Foreign Exchange Department Earn- 
nings— Trust Department Earnings— 
Exchange—These accounts are self- 
explanatory and require no special com- 
ments. The income from the sources 
named is entered on the work sheet in 
column 10-A. 

Losses Recovered — Recoveries on losses 
previously charged off must be in- 
cluded in the gross income, provided 
that such losses were allowed as de- 
ductions on prior returns. Such items 
should be checked back to the tax 
return covering the year in which the 
loss was taken to see that they were 
shown thereon as deductions. If a 
loss was not allowed, either at the time 
the return was made or in an office or 
field audit, it should be shown on the 
work sheet and entered in the non- 
taxable column and disposed of in a 
manner similar to items of a non- 
taxable nature. This procedure may 
not be universal but you assure proper 
disposition of every item in the income 
and profit and loss statement. 

Miscellaneous Income— Since the to- 
tal income from direct operations is 
shown to be $1,108,000, the item 
**Miscellaneous Income” in the amount 
of $1,000 indicates that the classifica- 
tion has taken care of practically all 
income in well-defined accounts. This 
item should be entered in column 
10-C. If the nature of the credits to 
this account would seem to warrant it, 
a schedule should be prepared showing 

the source thereof. 


The foregoing takes care 
of all direct operating in- 
come accounts and our 


attention is now turned 


to the items represented 


as credits to Undivided 
Profits. 
In the case of Profits 


from the sale of capital f 
assets, the problem of de- 
termining the taxable in- 


come is more difficult. 
Profits from Sale of Bonds 
—As shown in Fig. 1 the 


bank sold bonds and took 
profits as follows; Argentine 
Nation, $800—Terminal 


Warehouse Co., $1,000— 
Utility Electric Corpora- 
ation, $500—State of Lou- 


isiana, $200—Blank Steel 
Co., $300—and Storage 
Warehouse Co., $100. In- 


asmuch as these sales are 
closed and completed 
transactions there can be 
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no doubt as to the taxabil- 
ity of this income. There- 
fore, these items of profit 


are entered in column 8. 
The bank sold Crude Oil 
RefiningCo.’sbonds and the 


City of X bonds which were 


Fig. 3. The General Expense Distribution Work Sheet 


purchased at a premium 
(Continued on page 39) 
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“Dry =Positively Our Thriftiest Word 


As Kansas Said Long Ago, So, Apparently, Says the 
Nation: Prohibition Has Meant Financial Prosperity 


OT very long before the passage 
N of the eighteenth amendment a 

Kansas banker crossed the state 
line and visited a Missouri banker. 
The Missouri banker was lugubrious. 
“What is going to happen to the country 
if they pass this national prohibition 
law?” . 

The Kansan laughed. “Happen? 
Well, we’ve been wondering why they 
haven’t followed our lead long ago.” 

“But, man, think of the blow to 
business. Think of the men that will be 
thrown out of employment. Think of 
the buildings that will be emptied. 
Think of the loss of revenue. Think of 
the grape growers. Think of the hop 
growers.” 

The Kansan laughed again. 
‘Remember the panic of 1907?” 

“T’ll say I do.”’. 

“In Kansas, at that time, my friend, 
prohibition was an established fact. 
Our consumption of intoxicating liquor 
was $1.48 percapita. Yours, that same 
year, was $24 per capita. Kansas sent 
$50,000,000 to New York City to help 
stay that panic. Missouri did not send 
a dollar. How come?” 

The Missourian shook his head. 
“Think how it will increase taxes. How 
can our municipalities finance them- 
selveswithout the revenue from liquor?” 

‘““How did Kansas City, Kansas, do 
asked the Kansas banker. “You 
know we had to put up a stiff fight to 
make prohibition really effective back 
home. It took us twenty-five years. 
Kansas City, Kansas, evaded the law 
for years through a high license 
system. You may remember when 


They came to plead (in vain): ‘‘Don’t clean u 
the town. You'll drive us out of business’ 


By F. E. MUNSELL 


States-Attorney Coleman served notice 
on the town that they had to clean up. 
They sent a delegation down to 
Topeka—lawyers, bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, real estate men—to 
plead with him. ‘You’ll put us out of 
business,’ they argued. ‘You’ll drive 
everything across the river to Kansas 
City, Missouri.” But Coleman went 
ahead. Kansas City went bone dry. A 
year later, when it was persistently 
rumored that Coleman’s successor 
would be more lenient towards law 
breakers, those same men went again to 
call upon the State Attorney. They 
made just as earnest a plea, but it- ran 
like this: 

***In God’s name, don’t let the old 
rotten order come back. Kansas City 
has never been so prosperous as it has 
this year, since it got rid of saloons. 
Everything is booming, from real 
estate to schools. Bank deposits have 
increased. Merchants and furniture 
dealers are selling five times as much, 
and getting cash. Workingmen are 
building homes. It has cost the city 
$250,000 less this past year for 
criminal prosecutions, and we have 
saved $25,000 more through a reduc- 
tion of the police force. Don’t let the 
old order come back.’ ” 

“Yes, but—”’ 

“But,” interrupted the Kansan, 
“Kansas City is not the only city in 
our state that faced about and acknowl- 
edged proof that her high license did 
not mean prosperity. While Leaven- 
worth was under saloon domination for 


a 


And a year later they came praying: ‘‘In God's 
name, don't let the old rotten order come back”’ 


so many years, in open defiance of the 
law, she did not put up a single city 
building. She was poor. Forced to 
clean up, she began to grow. In three 
years following the clean-up she did 
more building than she had done in two 
decades before. Fort Scott was an- 
other place which resorted to the high 
license system to dodge the law. A 
clean-up campaign was put on there, 
and within a short time Fort Scott found 
herself able to spend $60,000 on new 
churches and a Y. M. C. A. building. 
I could give you dozens of illustrations.” 

“But think of the poor working man. 
He has so few pleasures, and if you 
deprive him of his drink—” 

“Depends on what you call pleasure. 
Do you know that more workingmen 
own their homes in Kansas than in any 
other place on earth? That may not 
be a pleasure, but they seem to think 
it is. One day I was talking with a 
grocer in a Kansas town of about three 
thousand. He called my attention to 
a farmer who had just loaded his 
wagon full up with groceries and other 
things, and driven off. ‘He paid cash 
for everything,’ he told me. ‘I carried 
that man for years before prohibition. 
Sometimes I got a little on account, 
but most of it was dead loss. He 
never left town sober in those days.. 
I remember that on three different 
occasions he bought a set of dishes to 
take home, but each time every single 
dish was broken before he got them 
home. The family lived any way they 


.could. Now, I’d just like to take you 
out there and show you what a fine © 
farm he has, and all paid for.’ ”’ 
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“No, sir,” said the Kansan, “don’t 
you get scared by the argument that 
prohibition will ruin business. It 
means less taxes, more money in the 
banks, better homes for the working 
man, cash for merchants, surplus for 
luxuries. It means prosperity.” 

The Missourian was still lugubrious. 
*“You’ll have to show me,” he declared. 

Three years of national prohibition 
is not long enough to “‘show the man 
from Missouri’ all the financial bene- 
fits of prohibition, but even three years 
are enough to take something of a fall 
out of the argument that prohibition 
would mean business stagnation. 

The United States Commerce De- 
partment issued a statement April 19, 
1923, which shows that in the principal 
lines of industry the preceding March 
set a new high record, and that con- 
sumption digested the goods produced. 
It shows a great improvement in the 
unemployment situation. The state- 
ment shows that pig iron production 
broke all previous records. More 
steel orders were booked than during 
any previous month. Automobile pro- 
duction was the largest on record, 
being double what it was for the March 
of 1922. The total value of building 
contracts awarded in twenty-seven 
northeastern states was 14 per cent 
greater than in March, 1922. Resi- 
dential construction beat every pre- 
vious record. 

Prohibition does not deserve all the 
credit for this growth in business, but 
there are certainly no signs that it has 
smashed business, as its enemies proph- 
esied it would. 

One of the dire financial prophecies 
was that prohibition would entail 
a large loss in empty buildings. A 
single concrete statement is_ better 
than a dozen general ones. In Seattle 
in January, 1916, there were 211 
buildings used for saloons. In Jan- 
uary, 1920, all but twenty of these 
buildings were occupied by profitable 
businesses. Those twenty were unfit for 
occupation, and were being repaired. 

California grape growers took a 
doleful view of the situation, and yet 
the price of grapes has steadily 
advanced. They have been used much 
more largely for non-alcoholic drinks. 
They have been dried. They have 
been shipped to Europe. A demand 
for grapes for table use has grown, and 
they have been converted into jellies 
and jams. Prohibition has meant 
money to the grape grower. 

For the first two years of national 
prohibition, notwithstanding the high 
price at which most liquors were sold 
after the passage of the eighteenth 
amendment, the drink bill of the na- 
tion decreased $2,000,000,000. This, 
and other savings resulting from the 
same cause, went into bank deposits. 
The Federal Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is authority for the statement 


that more than 600 mutual savings 
banks show gains both in the number 
of depositors and amounts of deposits. 
On June 30, 1919, six months before 
the eighteenth amendment went into 
effect, the deposits of all the banks in 
the United States aggregated $37,000,- 
000,000. on June 30, 1922, the de- 
posits of all the banks in‘the United 
States aggregated $43,000,000,000. 
This was a new high record—$6,000,- 
000,000 increase in two and a half years 
of prohibition is not bad, and that, too, 
despite the prognostication of the 
“wets” that the country would go to 
the financial bow-wows. Ohio, where 
one of the severe battles of prohibition 
has been fought out, after three years 
without saloons, has more money in 
her banks, more savings banks de- 
posits, and greater resources in her 
building and loan associations than in 
any former period in her history. 


Two or three years before the dry 
law went into effect in Colorado a 
party of tourists were going through 
the Black Canyon of the Gunnison. 
Among them were two harum-scarum 
college boys, whom one would not 
ordinarily accuse of doing any very 
solid thinking. Small station after 
small station was passed. There was 
never anything in sight but two or 
three unpainted shacks in the back- 
ground, and a saloon in the foreground. 
“Say,” exclaimed one of these boys, 
“‘do you notice there isn’t a bank any- 
where along here? ‘Too many saloons, 
I guess. Booze and banks don’t go 
together.” 

There is the negative side to the 
bank argument, as well. Within the 
last year a big bank in one of the 
biggest cities in the Mississippi Valley 
has been wrecked by booze. Its 
cashier was involved in a bootlegging 
plot for shipping whisky into the 
United States from Mexico. The ship 
carrying a valuable cargo of liquor was 
sunk, involving a heavy loss. This 
loss the defaulting cashier tried to 
make up by looting the bank. 

A great hue and cry was raised by 
the “‘wets” when the United States 
Shipping Board was compelled to 
abandon its policy of allowing liquor to 
be sold on American passenger ships. 
It would ruin the American shipping 
business, they said. 

From the Pacific comes this state- 
ment, from Captain Ryland Drennan, 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany: 

“Dry ships are an asset, not a 
liability, to American shipping. They 
mean safety, better service, increased 
patronage. If you doubt this, just 
talk with the numerous tea buyers, 
silk representatives, and others who 
cross the Pacific at least once a year. 
These men believe the dry ships to be 
safer, and they know the ship is cleaner, 
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the food better, and the steward boys 
more efficient.” 


To confirm Captain Drennan’s judg- 


.ment comes a cable from Honolulu, in 


May, saying that the P.K.K. line, 
subsidized by the Japanese govern- 
ment, was planning to take its five 
vessels off the service between San 
Francisco and the Orient. The “dry” 
Pacific Mail Line had been getting the 
bulk of the patronage. The Japanese 
ships were ‘‘wet.”” Reports from other 
Pacific lines show that business has 
been won away from other wet lines. 

From the Atlantic side comes the 
news that American “dry” ships, 
leaving London, are “full The 
President Roosevelt turned away thirty- 
five applicants for passage. The 
American left Southampton with 1,800 
passengers, every berth filled. The 
George Washington and the Presiden! 
Harding carried capacity lists. This 
was before the partial reversal of the 
decision concerning liquor on American 
ships. It would not seem that Ameri- 
can shipping business had been hurt by 
the first decision. 

Moreover, it appears, according to 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping Reports. 
that the United States is the only 
maritime nation to show a gain in ship- 
building for the year ending April 1. 
1923. 

So much for the financial argument 
against prohibition, as _ related to 
American shipping. 

‘The same argument was used in 
connection with hotels. The claim 
was made that a large hotel could not 
exist unless licensed to sell liquor, and 
yet from Philadelphia comes the news 
that a $10,000,000 hotel, called the 
Benjamin Franklin, is to be erected, 
and that in face of the fact that Gover- 
nor Pinchot has put through a drastic 
dry enforcement law, and has sworn to 
drive ever violator of the prohibition 
law out of the state. 


Srrikinc proofs that “dry” is a 
thrifty word comes from the Salvation 
Army. In one Army hostlery, 120 
men who had never been known to 
keep a dollar twenty-four hours now 
have bank accounts of some size. 
In another Army hotel twenty-five 
men of the same sort now have bank 
deposits running from $100 to $600. 
Everywhere, say Salvation Army 
workers, there has been shown a 
marked increase in thrift and pros- 
perity among the people they come in 
contact with since the passage of the 
eighteenth amendment. The annual 
““Boozer’s Day” in New York City, an 
occasion on which the Salvation Army 
was wont to gather in the drunks 
found on park benches, and feed, clothe 
and pray over them, has been aban- 
doned, for the simple reason that there 
were not enough drunks on the park 
benches since prohibition to justify 


(Continued on page 56) 
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We offer, when, as, and if issued, subject to approval of 
counsel and to prior sale 


$.25 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 


Dated: 1872. Tax: Free. Legal for all hands and faces. Interest rate: 100% returns. 
Earnings: Fine complexion. Price: $.25 to net from date of delivery. 
Maturity: Life long. 


We summarize as follows from a letter of Mr. George S. Fowler, 
Advertising Manager of this company: 


SUMMARY OF ISSUE “In reference to your sale of unlimited: units of 25¢ 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap, I beg to submit the following data: 


“Cashmere Bouquet Soap is made from the purest tallow (stearine and 
clein) with a slight amount of resin and pure fats hydrolized by steam and 
neutralized by sodium hydroxide and sodium carbonate with the addition 
of slight amounts of sodium chloride. Excess alkali is carefully removed. 
The soap is thoroughly dried and then milled with the finest of perfume to 
form a soap which has no peer. 


“Important data regarding the physical and chemical facts concerning the 
soap are as follows: 


PHYSICAL “This soap is an amphorous, opaque solid, size 214 x 2 x 1 inches, 
weighing 510 grams. It has a specific gravity of 1.346, a melting point of 
126 degrees Centigrade and a boiling point of 163 degrees. Its odor is a 
pleasant bouquet, its taste is mild, and its color is a cream white. Seenty 
grams of lather can be obtained from one gram of soap. 


CHEMICAL “This soap is neutral in. a solid state with a solubility of one in 
ten parts of water. It forms a ina super 
and when dissolved has a ph. concentration of 9. It is non-oxidizable; acids 
break it into a fatty acid and a salt, but alkalies have no effect on it.” 


COLGATE AND COMPANY 


51 years of clean living to all buyers 


d in this ad . while not guaranteed, is the information on which 
we have acted in the manufacture of this soap. 


Anecho from the recent convention of the Financial Advertisers 
Association—when and if a m advertiser, like Colgate, 
should attempt to merchandise its product in the all too 
typical style of the syndicate bond houses (from ‘‘Investment 
Advertising” ’ by H. B. Matthews, of S. W. Straus & Company) 


rogressive institution in New England, the Chapin National 
ey of Springfield, Mass., now conducting an unusually | 
effective series of industrial exhibits in its lobby 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 
Disturbed conditions of Europe have converted Amsterdam, Holland, into 
an important financial center. The building which houses the Amsterdam 
xchange in the picture, dates its history from many centuries back 


COPYRIGHT, KEYSTONE 
The street merchants are an institution in New York’s East Side. These 
have set up in business near a branch of the of the United States 
On the left—California Street, San Francisco, showing the American 
National Bank, Merchants Exchange, Insurance Building, Firemen’s 
Fund and Canadian f mmerce 
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The Paying Bank-and-Office Building 


Between the Maximum and Minimum Number of Office Floors | 


and Use of Lot 


VHERE is at this time a fairly 
well-defined trend among the 
commercial banks of the country 

toward the erection of income producing 
buildings in place of purely monumen- 
tal structures. This tendency reflects, 
of course, the rapid growth of urban 
population and general business to a 
point where office buildings have 
become an economic necessity. 

But the direct cause influencing 
banks to assume the functions of 
building management, in addition to 
their many other commercial opera- 
tions, has probably been a growing 
recognition of the effect which a 
bank-and-office building could produce 
on both the cost of doing business and 
the volume of bank accounts. 

Among the direct advantages are 
first, the income enjoyed and the 
resultant reduction in bank rent; and 
second, the room for expansion thus 
provided and the new busi- 
ness usually attracted through 
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Area, There’s a Point of Greatest Return 


By NOBLE FOSTER HOGGSON 
President, Hoggson Brothers 


both the banking room floor and the 
office section, the only remaining 
question being how many floors to go 
up in order to secure a paying building 
investment. 

The success of a bank-and-office 
building depends upon a number of 
fundamental ratios, the importance 
of which the builder must recognize. 
Among these are the ratio of gross 
floor area to cubical contents, the per- 
centage of desirable rentable area to 
gross floor area, the relation of elevator 
cost to net rentable area and the 
proportion of well-lighted and well- 
ventilated area to the entire rental 
area. 

Experience in seeking the most 
favorable relation of these ratios to 
each other has demonstrated the fact 


that the office portion of a bank-and- 
office building does not necessarily 
bear any fixed relation to either the 
size of the lot or the size of the banking 
room. The accompanying plans illus- 
trate several cases of this type. In 
each of these the most profitable 
area for the office section proved, after 
an. exhaustive investment analysis, 
to be less than the lot area. 

In examples No. 1, No. 3 and No. 4, 
the banking room was designed to 


.take advantage of the entire area of 


the lot, regardless of the office section. 
In example No. 2 the banking room 
and the office section occupied the 
same area, which was less than that 
of the entire lot. A more specific 
statement of the facts in one or two 
such cases will possibly serve to 
explain more clearly how the ratios 
referred to were found to bear a more 
favorable relation to each other in 

the type of building designed 


the advertising value of the 
large structure—landlord- 
tenant relations with good 


clients and possible customers, | ae 


like attorneys, insurance 
brokers and professional men 
in the floors above the bank. 

Whatever the factors which 
make an investment in a 
bank-and-office building ap- 
pear attractive on the surface, 
no such investment is likely 
to prove permanently satis- 
factory unless the buildings 
can be made to pay. 

The two most elementary 
problems in planning such a 
structure are to determine the 
most profitable net rentable 
area for the office section 
and to develop the most 
practical design for a building 
comprising that rentable area. 
Ablearchitectural and building 
counsel invariably considers 
both of these fundamental 
problems in approaching the 
question of a new building. 

Often, however, investiga- 
tion is not pushed far enough 
in connection with the first 
of these problems, namely in 
regard to the determination 


-~ 


of the most profitable net 
rentable area. It is a natural 
impulse to plan a new bank- 
and-office building so as to 
take advantage of the entire 
area of a building plot for 


than in one covering the entire 
lot area. 

One example is supplied by 
the case of the building whose 
plans are shown in figure No. 
3. This was erected as a tower 
building with a_ two-story 
banking room covering the 
entire lot, 36 feet wide by 95 
feet deep, topped by ten floors 
of offices of the same width 
but only 54 feet deep. In 
this building there were 
approximately 11,600 square 
feet of rentable area from 
a total office floor area of 
approximately 18,000 square 
feet; a ratio of 1 to 1.55. The 


mately 328,500 cubic feet. 
The offices were all well lighted 
and ventilated due to the 
tower construction, with no 


building contained approxi- 


inside office. 


yt Now, if the office section 


aig had been extended the full 


depth of the lot, the following 
ratios would have prevailed. 
The net rentable office area 
would have been approxi- 
mately 19,500 square feet 
¢ from a total office floor area 
of approximately 29,700square 
feet, or a ratio of 1 to 1.52— 
a trifle more favorable in 
itself though approximately 
the same, although only 18,358 
square feet, or roughly 94 per 
cent of the rentable area, would 


have been well lighted and 
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once 


well ventilated. The 
initial cost of the latter 


we 
x200 


type of building would 
have been approxi- 

mately 70 per cent 
greater than that of the Saas 
tower building with a 


less favorable ratio of 


ea t@ 


office floor area to cu- 

expressed in a more apes PE 
popular manner, is less cons on 
| f tal pur- 

floor area for rental pur So 


pose proportionately for 


the money expended. = 


Another alternative, 

which was of course con- se 
sidered in this instance, 

was to design a building 

with the same number of square 
feet of net rentable area as the 
tower building (11,600), covering the 
entire lot, but not going up twelve 
stories. Due to the fact that within 
limits it is usually cheaper to build up 
in the air than to spread out, this 
alternative was quickly demonstrated 
as affording a poor return on the 
investment. 

A second example is furnished by 
the structure whose plans are shown in 
figure No. 1. Here we have a sixteen 
story building on a lot 195 feet deep by 
45 feet wide, the rear section of which 
for the last 75 feet was only 221% feet 
wide. The banking room was built 
over the entire area of this irregular 
shaped lot, the working space occupy- 
ing the narrower rear section of the 
lot. Above the banking room there 
were erected fourteen office floors 
45 feet wide by 90 feet deep. In 
the office section of this building 
there were 546,300 cubic feet of 
space, 46,480 square feet of gross 
floor area and 35,500 square feet of 
rentable area all well lighted and 
ventilated, with an elevator cost of 
$1.70 per square foot of rentable area. 
An alternate arrangement using twenty 
more feet of the front portion of the 
lot, making an office floor 45 feet wide 
by 110 feet deep, which was laid out 
and figured, proved to yield the 
following ratios: cubical contents of 
office area 682,000 cubic feet, with a 
gross floor area of 57,780; net rentable 
area, 43.400 square feet. or a ratio of 


1 to 1.33 as compared to one of 1 
to 1.30 in the other instance, not 
quite as favorable although about the 
same; 27,220 square feet of rentable 
area well lighted and ventilated, a 
ratio of 1 to 1.6, instead of a nearly 
perfect condition in the other building; 
and an elevator cost of $1.84 per sq. foot 
of rentable area, or $0.14 a foot more. 

In general, therefore, the deeper 
arrangement afforded practically the 
same proportion of rentable area, but 
not so well lighted, at a higher elevator 
service cost and in a building costing 
considerably more. In other words, 
it would have involved a_ greater 
initial investment with no larger, if 
as large, net return. 

It can readily be seen, therefore, 
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that it does not pay to 
construct a building say 
six stories high, 50 feet 
wide by 100 feet deep, 
when its 30,000 square 
feet of floor space can be 
secured at a lower cost 
in a building twice as 
high and half as deep; 
that it does not pay to 
run an elevator up ten 
stories just to rent three 
small offices; that it does 
not pay to make these 
offices 30 feet deep if 
the last five feet are 
going to be too dark to 
be usable; and finally 
that it does not pay to 
make the dimensions of an office 
floor agree with the size of a building 
lot if a variation will provide a more 
profitable net rentable area. 
Somewhere in each building project 
there is a point between a maximum 
and a minimum number of office 
floors and also between the maximum 
and the minimum use of the lot 
area, where these investment ratios 
will be discovered to bear the most 
favorable relation to each other. Upon 
one’s success in determining this 
economic point rests the success of 
his building investment. And it is 
not usually to be found by simply 
walling up the boundaries of a lot to the 
height considered desirable and hoping 
that the result will pay for itself. 


Guidance From the Customer 


By W. R. SNODGRASS 
Fidelity National Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


I IS the custom of the Fidelity to 
place in each customer’s statement 
at the end of each month, some message, 
educational or otherwise. If a change 
in method of receipting for statements 
is contemplated, for instance, this 


message is conveyed to the ‘customer 
the month before such change is made. 
This message is now ordinarily put 
upon blotter stock to insure its reten- 
tion upon desks of our customers as 
long as possible. 


About twice a year a card asking 
report on changed addresses is used. 
At other times the message relates to 
our different departments and as timely 
a thought as possible is conveyed. For 
instance, the May 31 blotter usually 
refers to travelers’ checks for vacation 
use. At the time our booklet on 
Federal Taxes is ready for distribution, 
the card conveys that message. 

The message is made as cordial as 
possible under the circumstances and 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Defining Publicity and Advertising 


Both Have Their Places and Neither Is a Substitute for 


EFORE the bank advertising 
man decides how much of his 
space he will devote to so- 

called institutional copy he may well 
consider how the 
news columns of 
his local news- 
paper may legiti- 
mately build fa- 
vorable opinion 
for his bank, 
thus releasing 
valuable space 
for real merchan- 
dising copy,’ 
says I. Sper- 
ling, publicity 
manager of the 
om Cleveland Trust 
Company, 

Cleveland, Ohio. And there are few, 
if any, financial advertisers more ag- 
gressive than this Cleveland institution. 
“Only lately,” says Mr. Sperling, 
“*has the trend been toward the recog- 
nition of the value of news publicity 
and even yet there are some hazy 
notions as to where paid advertising 
leaves off and free publicity begins. 
Some of the benighted folk have even 
eagerly considered the possibility of 
‘press-agenting’ supplanting paid ad- 


publicity 


manager, leveland 


Trust 


the Other, Says Sperling; Other New Business Experience 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


vertising entirely! That theory is, 
of course, absurd. There is a clear- 
cut distinction. 

“In my experience, at least, this sort 
of division has worked out in actual 
practice: 

“Free publicity, by broadcasting 
news, humor, pathos and «human 
interest stories of a bank’s activities, 
automatically sets up the impression 
of an aggressive up-and-doing public- 
spirited sort of institution. That’s all 
you can ever hope to accomplish with 
your so-called institutional copy, and 
news stories do it even better, because 
people buy papers primarily for their 
news and get their advertising ‘thrown 
in.’ 

‘Paid advertising space enables you 
actually to sell your goods—your 
bonds, saving accounts, trust service, 
safe deposit facilities, etc.— and to mer- 
chandise those things which have no 
place in a legitimate story. 

*‘And touching on the nature of news 
publicity, bank stories need not be 
confined to elections of officers, an- 
nouncements of annual meetings, etc. 
If there is a local question in the public 


(fof ‘a 


AWALL STREET BANK 
ON 57th 
STREET 


mind, induce the most conspicuous 
figure to write about it in your house 
organ. The newspapers will be glad 
to reprint it, mentioning the source. 
If your bank issues a business review. 
advance releases properly prepared 
may be syndicated to newspapers 
within a wide radius. Stories behind 
unusual window displays always make 
good copy. 

‘But this should always be borne in 
mind: News column mention car 
never substitute for the use of paid 
space. News stories properly handled 
create prestige for a bank; paid adver- 
tising merchandises the bank and its 
services. 

“They are complementary to each 
other.” 


Animapversions regarding the news- 
paper advertisements reproduced here- 
with follow: 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 
(Fig. 1) an unusually successful “‘loca- 
tion” advertisement. 

The Colonial Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh (Fig. 1). I like the optimistic 
note afforded by the illustration, 
“Friend Wife is Able to Sit Up!” 

Dexter Horton National Bank, 
Seattle (Fig. 1) — A good example of the 


A> ISTANCE of al miles se 


son Avenue, you 


hand, all the bankin 


ffice at 57th Street and Madison 
7 Avenue from our Downtown Office at 16 
4 Wall Street. the w e 
But for your banki Uptown that 
is the difference the two preciate the need for a 
offices. The facilities and the spirit behind serve fund at such a time. 
9 the service are identical at both offices. 


Therefore if you live, work or shop in the 
district surrounding 57th Street and Madi- 
ave available, right at 
trust and investment 
facilities of our Wall Street Bank. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


rates our 


@ It’s aplain case of “simply 
must have money”—yet 
where’s the money to come 
from? 

@ What are you doing to 
prepare yourself for such 
emergencies? Hundreds of 


SEWARD PROSSER, A. A. TILNEY, sound-thinking men have 
Chairman of the Board President savings accounts here, and 
they'll tell that it 
at Madison Avenue 
View Presidens Te (CLONIALTRVST COMPANY 
George . Assistant PITTSEVRGH 
Jean Arnot Reid Mar. of Women's Dept. 


| 


First, by its fmancial statement. How much cash or 
quickly convertible assets does it show? 

For instance, consider these items in the last statement 

made by the Dexter Horton National Ber Bank. 


Cash and Exchange .. 

U. S. Bonds and Treasury Certificates . 7,097,692.48 

Other Bonds and Securities ......... 2,176,377.77 

.$14,346,090.04 
Appro: to corporations, ‘firms 
immediately available 
iscount Reserve 

Rooks if desired «+ $10,603,796.52 


Grand Total ..... 
Here are shown over $14,000,000 in assets that are cither cash ia 
hand or convertible inte cash within a banking dey. 
ot! wor 62°. of the total deposits of the bank 
72 | to the statement) are actual cash, to 
purposes, quickly convertible assets exceed 


ie liquid reserve is mot the only element in 
"Back of this fo more then hall's century 
reservoir of inf guidance con- 


Back of the Ay today, alse, as throughout its 53 years 
of of business life, ful, conservative management of business 

always uppermost, ity to the 
public is pledge of safety and service. 


Horton 
National Bank 


Second Ave. and Cherry St. 
SEATTLE 


FSTABLIGHED 


“On location,’’ part of a good single-column series, and another form of ‘‘explained statement” 
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Your family’s INCOME 
§ is it ENOUGH — ? 
HE man who hee lot of unpaid bills 
The Diversified Service to-dsy, will INCREASE your estate | "T of 
Of The Fidelity 
lad a pleasure instead of a matter of routine Sea eh Saar 
When you are next in the nexghborhood, why ‘This in-one of the most useful 
Trea Open A Bank Account At The Fidelity | The Industrial Bank 
ers BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 
ind FIDELITY First NATIONAL Bank ae 
> in Fig. 2. A tale of four cities—Baltimore, pene Detroit 
9 “explained statement” type of bank Service Department, writes: “An Ir 1s rarely that a financial institution 
led advertisement. It seems to me as_ inspection of our new account lists or any other advertiser gets the 
Sie. though a more impressive picture of discloses daily a number of names opportunity to put up a painted sign 
its the bank’s new building could be of stenographers and we felt that if we on lower Broadway, New York City, 
; obtained and used with good effect. could talk to them in their own tongue, but recently the Lawyers Title & Trust 
—. Fidelity Trust Company, Baltimore, we might make a greater impression Company had that opportunity and _ 
Md. (Fig. 2). Good tie-up between upon them. The results have justi- took advantage of it. Several large 
copy and illustration—advertisement fied that effort. We have received a old buildings were removed to make 
easy to read and well worth reading. number of calls from persons curious way for the new Westinghouse Build- 
ws- The Industrial Bank of Detroit to hear the story that the stenographic ing at the northeast corner of Liberty 
_ (Fig. 2). ‘We will Help you Get out of pot-hooks tell. As you know, there Street and Broadway. The removal 
a Debt” certainly must have a pleasing are several kinds of Pitman shorthand; left a blank wall on the side of the 
~ sound to anyone in debt and this disagreements and disputes concern- Lawyers Title Building for a few weeks 
sisal Morris Plan advertisement will be ing the correct interpretation helped and every day during that time many 
tts- effective accordingly. focus the attention of the ‘trade’ thousands of people read thereon a 
stic Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn. directly addressed. large advertisement of.the company. 
| (Fig. 2). This is another appeal which ‘Also enclosed is a proof of the first 
i strikes home where the family income of a series of ads we are running on the Rererrinc to the non-traceable or 
sade is a subject of daily thought and con- general theme, ‘At Your Service.’ In intangible returns of advertising (in 
the versation. — these ads we aim to introduce by a_ addition to direct results) a financial 


First National Bank, Minneapolis 
(Fig. 2)—A compelling illustration 
and heading. Type of text not legible 
enough in small space. 


Wuen you advertise to a certain class 
by means of a newspaper advertisement 
you can make up your mind that a lot 
of other people are reading over the 
shoulders of 


photograph the tellers who come in 
contact with the public at the windows. 
The two-fold purpose is obvious; 
namely, the effect on the public in 
establishing a more definite basis of ac- 
quaintanceship with the teller, and the 
effect on the employee in his uncon- 
scious efforts to measure up to the ideals 
we state in his behalf.” 


advertiser says: 

“Chief among the intangible values of 
advertising is what is called in general 
merchandising lines ‘consumer accept- 
ance’ —a willingness, in other words, on 
the part of the investor to accept our 
recommendations and offerings as they 
are represented, whether through sales- 
men, correspondence, or through other 
dealers partici- 


those directly ad- 
dressed. So when 
advertisements 
like that of the 
First Wisconsin 
National Bank of 
Milwaukee, ad- 
dressed to stenog- 
raphers, appear, 
theyinterestother 
readers who ask 
for a translation 


find pleas- 

1 their work of serving our women 

and thus increase customers. Ther aim ito. make the 
the pulling power they serve so satisfactory that they will 


of the ads. Con- 
cerning this ad- 
vertisment and 
the other one 
entitled “‘“At Your 
Service,” (Fig 3.) 
R. E. Wright, 
manager of the 


First WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


Milwaukee 
Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 
This is one of a series of advertisements introducing First Wisconsin tellers. 


Commercial 


pating in our 
offerings. Thus, 
the sales costs— 
the big cost in 


If so, here is a message 
for you. In order to 
take it strictly confi- 
dential, we have writ- 
ten it in your own 
language 


Fig. 3. Tellers and Stenographers 


bond distribution 
—are materially 
reduced because 
the educational 
effort and confi- 
dence so essential 
tobond-selling are 
already largely 
established before 
the actual sales 
solicitation be- 
gins. To this 
major intangible 


FIRST WISCONSIN value might be 
NATIONAL BANK added others such 
Milwaukee as: first, general 
publicity and na- 


tional prestige, 
which affect the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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PITMAN GREGG 
| Permit us to introduce the tellers in our 
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and obtain monthly statements 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Answering “Does School Savings Pay?” 


Remarkable Results in the First Year of the Los Angeles 
Plan, Including Deposits Four Times the National Average 


accounts, aggregating $400,000 

in deposits, opened in the last 
nine months by pupils under 
eleven years of age, briefly tells the 
story of actual results with the Los 
Angeles school savings plan. Such a 
record is especially remarkable in 
view of the fact that 32,000 of these 
children never had bank accounts 
before. 

These are regular savings accounts, 
not of the one-cent stamp variety, 
not accounts of a few cents represent- 
ing the deposit of a few pennies at some 
time in the past, but “honest-to-good- 
ness” bank accounts, just like the 
bank accounts of grown-up folk, with 
the same kind of pass book, presented 
at the same window that receives 
adult accounts. 

Moreover, these accounts show an 
average of $10, and they record an 
initial deposit nearly four times as 
large as the average on deposit in 
school savings accounts in the United 
States. Besides, the accounts are 
growing rapidly, some depositors hav- 
ing made more than ten deposits in 
less than ten months. 

The story of the great success of the 
Los Angeles Plan of School Savings 


thousand regular savings 


. reads like a fairy tale, too good to be 


true, and yet the actual results which 
have been carefully compiled do not 
exaggerate the true situation. Behind 
this achievement is a school savings 
plan which is in every particular fun- 
damentally sound. It has united 
under one banner twenty-eight parent 
banks and 120 branch banks, every 
member of the school board, the 
superintendent of schools and staff, 
146 principals and vice-principals and 
3,500 earnest and enthusiastic teachers. 
Leading this group is a supervisor of 
school savings who knows how to 
employ these forces to the _ best 
possible advantage. 

The opening of 40,000 regular sav- 
ings accounts and the accumulation of 
$400,000 is only half of this story of 
In addition to the 
thousands who have opened regular 
savings accounts at the bank, other 
thousands of boys and girls under the 
age of eleven years have learned—day 
after day throughout the school term by 
example and demonstration — the value 
of money and of thrift; they have 
learned how to earn money, how to 
save a part of it, what to save it for and 
how to spend it judiciously. In fact, 
in the ‘past nine months seeds of 


By W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Vice-president, Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles 


In The Burroughs Clearing House for 
August, 1922, and January, 1923, I 
described the methods of operation of the 
Los Angeles plan of school savings. It has 
stood the test of one year—and produced 
results excelling our most optimistic hopes. 

This is the story of the results. They 
answer —for us in Los Angeles at the least — 
the question of whether or not school savings 
pay. 

The plan is one in which all banks of the 
community may participate, sharing in the 
expense and also in the benefits. It relieves 
principals and teachers of all detail book- 
keeping and handling of money and brings 
pupils in direct contact with banks and 
banking methods. It places pupils on their 
honor to save, supplies them with small coin 
safes for accumulation of small change and 
requires no deposit as security for return of 
the safe. 

It is the only plan of school savings in use 
today that obliges the pupil first to demon- 
strate his good intention to save at least one 
dollar before he is eligible to membership in 
the School Savings Association and enttiled 
fo an account. —The Author. 


thrift have been sown in _ nearly 
100,000 young lives at the tender age 
susceptible to assimilation of the 
thrift idea. 

Today 3,500 earnest teachers and 
146 principals and vice-principals are 
busily “‘following through.’ By sys- 
tematic effort and by personal inter- 
views they are inducing backward 
pupils to open accounts, until at this 
writing school savings accounts are 
being opened at the rate of 350 a day. 


Turs intensive cultivation of the 
field by hundreds of enthusiastic 
school-teachers is productive of almost 
unbelievable results. Schoolrooms 
and classes are reporting 80 per cent, 
85 per cent, 90 per cent, and in a few 
cases 100 per cent pupils with bank 
accounts. 

What then is to be the final outcome 
of this intensive work on the part of 
the teachers? It means that within a 
few months at most, four out of every 
five pupils in the elementary schools 
of Los Angeles will have established 
“banking connections” and will be 
transacting their own banking business 
at bank headquarters according to 
modern banking methods. 

Another benefit is manifested in 
better physical and mental condition 
of the pupils. Every penny, nickel or 
dime saved means reduced consump- 


tion of harmful confectionery and 
impure soft drinks. The result is 
healthier bodies and clearer minds, 
which enable the children to make 
better progress in their studies. In 
years to come the influence of school 
savings is certain to “carry on” 
beyond school days. Thrifty school 
children today are growing up to 
become thrifty American citizens of 
tomorrow; they are building a nation 
of happy homes surrounded by all the 
comforts which belong to a thrifty 
people. 

With thousands of school children 
saving, imagine the impression on the 
minds of parents. Imagine the effect 
of the thrift literature—every piece 
addressed to: parents and calling upon 
them to set a good example in saving — 
which the school children are bringing 
home at regular intervals. Naturally, 
this is reflected in an increasing number 
of adult depositors. Talk to the new 
accounts tellers in the banks of Los 
Angeles and hear them cite case after 
case where parents upon opening sav- 
ings accounts have freely volunteered 
the information that they were saving 
in order that they might set a good 
example in thrift before their children. 

Our average balance of $10, as 
against $2.61 for the whole United 
States, is easily explained. In the first 
place, the rules of the plan have much 
to de with the results achieved. 

The Los Angeles plan is not offered 
to school children as a penny propo- 
sition but as a plan of great impor- 
tance, involving the saving of nickels, 
dimes, quarters, halves and dollars, as 
well as pennies. The first lesson in 
saving is not one of saving a penny, 
buying a stamp, and opening a school 
savings account, but the saving of $1.00 
as a demonstration of a desire and 
sincere intention to become a school 
saver. No little emphasis is placed up- 
on the fact that a school savings 
account is identical in every respect to 
the accounts of adults. 

Too much emphasis upon the saving 
of the penny invariably militates 
against a high average balance. For 
example we have only to look at our 
Sunday schools, always hard pressed 
for operating funds. The answer is not 
hard to find. They have accepted our 
own gospel that “ta penny every Sun- 
day”’ is enough for the Sunday school. 

The results under the Los Angeles 
plan are indicative of what can be ac- 
complished by placing school savings 
above the penny basis. Of course. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The system is by no means exclusive. The school group in the upper 
right-hand picture is a little melting pot of nine nationalities. They are 
all enthusiastic savers, typical of the mixed schools. The banners displayed 
by the group on the left indicate the percentage of savers in the various 
classes. The school has since moved up into the 100 per cent division 


As shown in the picture below, the pupils of the Sixth Avenue school 

proudly spelled out their title—‘‘Sixth Ave. School Bankers.’’ One of 

them — photograph at the right —is being welcomed at the identical 
window where her parents deposit their weekly savings 


At the bottom of the page is shown a get-together dinner of the principals 
of the schools where the system is in effect. Mr. Morehouse is standing 
at the head of the table second from the left 
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penny saving is not discouraged in the 
least, but it is never encouraged at the 
expense of coins of larger denomina- 
tions. As the percentage of pupils who 
have bank accounts is high, the plan 
is not excluding children of poor 
parents from sharing in the benefits. 

School savings under the Los Angeles 
plan has done more than prove that 
school savings pay: it has demon- 
strated that contrary to general belief, 
banks within a community can reach 
an agreement for united action, and 
having reached an understanding will 
pull together and abide by the terms 
of their agreement. Having presided 
over a group of twenty-eight banks and 
120 branch banks for the past year as 
president of the Los Angeles Banks 
School Savings Association, I can say 
that every member has abided by the 
rules of the organization to the letter, 
and that today, harmony, good will and 
a spirit of true co-operation dominates 
the association. 

It has cost the banks of the Los 


Angeles School District $40,000 to 
operate school savings for one school 
year. The question is: Has it paid? 
At a recent “get-together” dinner of 
the directors of the School Savings 
Association, at which there was also 
present the school board, the superin- 
tendent of schools and staff, and nearly 
100 principals and vice-principals, it 
was unanimously decided that the local 
banks had made the best investment in 
their history. In view of the remarkable 
results achieved it was recommended 
that school savings should be continued 
on a larger scale during the coming 
year, and that not less than $50,000 
should be appropriated for this work. 

Although school savings has cost 
over $40,000 the first year, this sum, 
large as it is, melts into insignificance 
when all the results are taken into con- 
sideration. Eliminate if you prefer all 
of the many intangible benefits and 
tabulate only the actual accounts to 
date; allowing nothing for the thou- 
sands of accounts which will be opened 


THE BURROUGHS 


in the near future as a result of work 
done and paid for, or nothing for ac- 
counts of adults opened as a result of 
school savings, appraise only the ac- 
counts that have been opened. Are 
40,000 bona fide savings accounts 
averaging $10 as an initial deposit, 
worth $1.00 each? 

How do they compare — honestly — 
with the run of school “accounts” 
averaging a few cents; with accounts 
opened in response to sporadic impulse; 
or with accounts opened under pressure 
or the lure of gift or bonus? 

We regard our school depositors as 
inspired by a real desire and ability to 
save—demonstrated before they start 
by their accumulation of at least $1.00 
for an initial deposit. 

The Los Angeles Banks School Sav- 
ings Association has nothing to sell. 
Its system of school savings is as free 
as the air. We will cheerfully supply 
samples of all of our literature to all 
banks that may be interested in the 
Los Angeles plan. 


Selling the Personal Side of Bank Employees 


JNIIMATE glimpses of the personal 
side of bank employees as related 
to the conduct of the bank’s business 
were given passers-by who stopped re- 
cently to peer through the big plate 
glass window of the Cleveland Trust 
Company’s main office. 

The first look “back stage’ was a 
photographic enlargement of a scene 
in a class studying bank credits under 
F. H. Hobson, vice-president. The 
copy underneath read briefly: 
“Better Bankers’ —These Cleveland 
Trust workers are studying to become 
Better Bankers and so serve You 
Better.” 

A second glimpse behind the scenes, 
the poster entitled ‘‘Alert’”’ consisted 
of anenlarged picture of three uniformed 
members of the Cleveland Trust Girls’ 
basketball team, a quintet whose 


By I. I. SPERLING 
Cleveland Trust Company 


members playing under another name 
are well known as the girls’ basketball 
champions of the world. 

A view of the dispensary for 
employees was shown the following 
week. The company doctor was seen 
bandaging an employee’s arm. Like 
its predecessors the copy was short. 
It was entitled ‘Fit!’ 

The fourth and last of the series 
showed the company cafeteria. Under 
the picture were the words: ‘Workers 
must eat wisely and well if they are to 
work efficiently. The Cleveland Trust 
Company cafeteria for employees helps 
fit your banker for the prompt and 
efficient handling of your business.” 


The series was presented effectively 
in a massive gold frame about 6 feet 
long by 4 feet high. The enlarged 
photographs were mounted on shade- 
cloth upon which the copy was lettered. 

The company is continuing to make 
the most of its famous Euclid-East 9th 
corner space, an exhibit area facing 
what is considered the busiest street 
intersection between New York and 
Chicago. 

One of the most recent displays here 
was a traffic clock which was part of a 
safety first movement. One indicator 
on the clock recorded the traffic fatal- 
ities each day while another hand 
showed the comparison with accidents 
the year before. Motion picture and 
newspaper publicity was widespread. 
Of course the bank “tied up” with a 
plea for safety first in money matters. 
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The one-horse town is no more. Even the most 
thinly populated counties have good paved 
highways or graded roads, usually open the 
year ’round, and fast economical transportation 
via automobiles. 


‘In horse days the friend or store fifty miles 


away might almost as well have been across the 
ocean, but now fifty miles is merely an easy run 
of an hour or so for the man with a car. 

Economical transportation dissolves sectional- 
ism and amalgamates all America. It has far 


The Passing of the “One-Horse Town” 


reaching social, political and commercial effects. 
To the student of economics, the general adoption 
of the automobile coincides with a new epoch in 
the history of the United States—an epoch ir 
which many long established standards of living 
are being replaced by newer and different 
standards necessitating a fresh viewpoint of all 
commercial and financial relations. 

In this transformation of the nation, Chevrolet, 
the leading exponent of economical transporta- 
tion for all is playing an important part. 


fer Economical Transportation 


CHEVROLET 


epitomizes the progress of the industry to date along the 
line of maximum economy consistent with modern re- 
quirements as to engineering efficiency and satisfactory 
quality. The wonderful increase in our sales proves that 
Chevrolet is leading in the evolution of individual 
transportation which measures and records the progress 
of civilization. 


Dealers and Service 
Stations Everywhere 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Two Passenger Roadster . $510 
Superior Five Passenger Touring 525 
Superior Two Passenger Utility Coupé 680 
Superior Four Passenger Sedanette 850 


Superior Five Passenger Sedan 
Superior Commercial Chassis 


425 
Su or Light Delive 510 
Utility Express Truck Chassis - ‘ 575 


Chevrolet Motor Co. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Superior Utility Coupe 5680 o. 6. Flint, Michigan | 
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New Douk- 


Writes two words at ak. 
*“shredded”’ in red, denofatic 


This entire amount—7 wordsitten \ 


A single stroke of the handleexc! 
as ‘‘eight thousand,’’ or ‘“‘threebdre 


Each character *“shredded”’ thah tl 
has given positive protection to ¢s fo 


—$10,000)su 


Insures your bank}corr 
alteration of amounth wr 
Writer. Also insurginst 
etc., when written @OT 
forgery by dupfn. 
complete#m 
prom b 


Sen@® with 
for of w 


Proffaph 
Gregprgert 


Todd 


stab 


1186 Unity A 


PROTOD-Greenbac Forgery 
Proof Checks and Drafts. The 
magic ““VOIDS’ appear at the first 
touch of a forger’s ink remover. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


ACTLY THUR RA 


Hs CLEARING HOUSE Twenty-nine 


Model 
Writer 


tak. A vivid line with amount words 
lenqfations in black. 


-7 worditten with only 4 movements of the indicator kncb 


* 
THRE i3 


ts 


ndle+exclusive Todd feature) gives such compounds 
‘threchdred,’’ or ‘“‘seven dollars,’’ or “‘nine cents.”’ 


d’’ thth the paper—the well known Todd line that 
n. to @s for nearly 25 years. 
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JONisurance Policy 


r bankfcorrespondent banks, jointly, against 
mounth written with Protectograph Check 
) insumpinst alteration of payee name, date, 
ritten @OTOD-Greenbac; as well as against 
»y dupfn. The Protectograph System is a 
nplete#m of loss prevention—complete 
prom backed by complete insurance. 


Sen with your bank letterhead 
for of work of Double-Quick 
Proftaph and PROTOD- 
Gre@rgery-proof drafts. 


Topp 
PROTECTOGRAPH 
Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Iectograph Co., Inc. 


stablished 1899) 


186 Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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CL 
Guidance From the Customer with 
(Continued from page 21) Som 
insti 
very short. As in much advertising, ans\ 
illustration and detail must be sacrificed “We 
| in order to get the message readatall. he 
—_ ; i recent publication of this message took said 
| the form of a post card stamped and wha 
addressed, upon which we asked the new 
following questions: the 
1. Won’t you please help us by “Y¢ 
answering the following questions and this 
mailing this postal card? R 
; 2. Do you read our advertising? wer 
3. Where (i.e. in what publications)? one 
4. Upon what day of the week do typ 
| you pay the most attention tonewspaper of t 
5. Which edition, morning or ev. - goo 
ore ning? the 
° 6. Remarks—Criticisms— Sug- cou 
Our usiness-too gestions. 
Avery interesting return was receive '| exp 
C b from this questionnaire, including son:e 7 
onsider paper as a business-too ike typewriters, cal- eight type-written pages of comments ide 
culators, filing systems. As with them, the price difference in regard to our publicity, our servic: , a 
between a good and a mediocre product i is slight: the suggestions, etc. While the answers bat 
difference in results is enormous— obtained to most of these questions tisi 
have only local applications, some of ant 
ste asure, ac ste ‘as yO 
occurs, stenographers waste a sheet will ais tock neat and aoe blur be useful to other bankers in comparison 
and the time necéssary to re-type it. the ink. 
e number of cards returned wis 
te not as large as we had hoped, bein: 
droops, grows dog-eared, flabby, wilts. abuse. Retains its crispness and snap. slightly 
, were varied and received from a bu 
classes of customers. Tt should be 
attack the ink and fade the writing. distinct year after year. understood, of course, that this question- cel 
naire does not apply to savings ac- tal 
Parsons Papers have for 70 years filled the business need for a quality counts. pa 
paper, —Defendum Ledger being the largest selling ledger paper on An analysis of the answers reveals inc 
the market. Send for the 7 Parsons tests —they are free. that 80 per cent of our customers stated the 
that they read our advertising in some of 
Parsons Paper CoMPANY - - Hotryoxr, Mass. form, while 20 per cent said “no.” 
ee Allowance should be made for the proba- A 
oe bility that those who do read our adver- th 
ee tising and were interested in it also B: 
Pl noticed this card and paid attention to Ci 
e's it in greater proportion. We have the 7 
a policy of carrying a small advertise- be 
: DEFENDU M¢ s\y LEDGER PAPER ment in quite a number of class publi- $0 
cations and this questionnaire gave us ar 
Since 1853 makers of x good Business Papers avery good check up on these, for every ” 
one of them was mentioned, some of iy 
‘ them in a very fair percentage. th 
As to the days of the week upon . 
which those answering the question- pt 
naire paid most attention to advertis- or 
: R E S U iP TS ing, we found that Sunday prevailed, 4 
ies there being approximately three times Li 
Several of the foremost advertisers in the bank market have used Sunday cc 
ot The Burroughs Clearing House practically since the first issue, in there were of the next highest day, Ww 
1916. Most of them buy space strictly on a cost-per-sale basis. which was Friday. Saturday ran third. tk 
There can be only onereason for their continuing in the Clearing House. while the other days of the week were ti 
Are you selling to bankers? Why not use the one publication about evenly divided. 5 ; Cl 
which covers your market from the largest bank in the largest city Answering the question as to which q 
to the small institution in the country town, and blanket the bank edition, morning or evening, received 
field at the lowest cost? Complete information on request. most attention to advertising, we found h 
that evening editions ran ahead of le 
THE morning pe in the ratio of about ir 
| DETROIT - - MICHIGAN two to one. it 
Of course it would be idle to expect tl 
a, lot of answers to any questionnaire c: 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


without receiving a few “‘smart’’ ones. 
Some of these were quite amusing. For 
instance, there was a fellow who 
answered the first question by stating 
“We only help the blind.”” He averred 
he did not read our advertising and 
said, “‘No, it’s too punk.” In answer to 
what day he paid most attention to the 
newspapers he said, “Every day when 
the reading is good.” He signed it 
“You are wasting too much money on 
this proposition. By Heck.” 

However, such amateur jokesters 
were very few, this being about the only 
one of its kind among the eight closely 
typewritten pages of comments. Most 
o! the comments were given in a spirit 
oi helpfulness and contained many 
good suggestions. The mass result of 
the comments was indeed most en- 
couraging and made us to feel that our 
advertising money was being well 
expended. 

There is nothing new or novel in this 
idea as it is merely the old one of 
research and investigation, but most 
banks that do fairly extensive adver- 
tising would find it interesting, useful 
and perhaps profitable to check up in 
this or some similar manner. 


Defining Publicity and 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 23) 


buying side as well as the selling 
side of a business; second, the 
cementing of relationships already es- 
tablished; third, backing up of news- 
paper advertising, which results in its 
increased productiveness; and, fourth, 
the stimulating reflex on the members 
of our own organization.” 


An UNUSUAL but true comparison is 
that given by the Hamilton National 
Bank of West 42d Street, New York 
City, in a window placard which reads: 
“Opening a bank account is like 
becoming a member of a club or 
society. All the facilities of the bank 
are like the privileges of membership.” 


Tu death do us part” seems to be 
the motto of the Montgomery National 
Bank of Montgomery, W. Va., which 
put out a black-bordered little folder 
on the cover of which were the words 
“How the Montgomery National Bank 
Lost a Customer.” The answer is 
contained on the inside in the laconic 
words, “He Died.’”’ Whether or not 
the cachinnation arising from this 
time-honored hoax will drive live 
customers into the bank is another 
question. 


My EXPERIENCE and observation have 
led me to believe that, before starting 
in to advertise, a bank should make up 
its mind to stick through thick and 
thin. The officers and directors should 
carefully consider their advertising 


Immediate 
Without Complicated 


Until the Lederman System of filing was placed on the mar- 
ket no method was known where the card could be filed in 
any part of the drawer and immediately found when de- 
sired, without even the use of an index. 


The convenience—the time saving element of such a file 
is obvious. 


Much time and many costly errors result through cards be- 
ing filed behind the wrong guide. All this is eliminated in 
the Lederman System. 


A simple press of the key and immediately the card or cards 
desired are exposed to view. 


Afterthe card hasbeen used it can be placed back in the file in 
any position and a simple press of the key will again display it. 


Files are made in standard olive green finish, also in oak 
and mahogany at a slight additional cost. 


Each drawer holds and comes equipped with 350 cards and 
is made in standard 3x5, 4x6, 5x8, and 6x9 sizes. The 
units are single or double in cabinet, made for vertical and 
horizontal expansion. Each drawer is removable and eas- 
ily replaced. 


For each card there is an aluminum holder, with place on 
lower edge for steel clips to be attached, the number of cor- 
rugation being equal to the number of keys on the front 


of the file. 


The number of keys vary according to size of file. 3x5 
has 26 keys, 4x 6—31 keys, 5 x 8—44 keys and 6x 9—50 


keys. This permits an unlimited number of combinations. 


The saving of time in many offices has paid for the install- 
ation many times over. We shall be glad to send you com- 
plete description of this filing system. 


A limited number of territories are still open for high 
grade office specialty distributors. Also a few district 
| manager positions are open. We shall be glad to hear 


from you. Write, giving full particulars. 


LEDERMAN SYSTEM, Inc. 


406 Minahan Building 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Thirty-two 


. tising that is to continue year after year, 
To get the best results, advertising 
should not be taken on trial for a short 
period. I don’t see how a _bank’s 
advertising can be made a profitable 
investment unless such a permanent 
policy is adopted and carried out. 

Often it happens that some officer or 
officers but vaguely assimilate an idea 
that the institution should spend some 
money in advertising. Then condi- 
tions after a few months don’t seem so 
favorable and the advertising is cut 
down or cut out entirely because they 
assume that it does not pay. 

In this way, a large part of the 
cumulative value of the investment in 
advertising is lost, whereas if the adver- 
tising had been continued consistently 
over a period of years, each year the | 
bank would receive benefits accruing 
from both present and past advertising. 
Sustained effort is what gets results in | 
this as in many other fields of activity. 

Do not forget that a new business 
generation is constantly growing up in 
your community and it should be your 
aim to keep your bank’s name and 
service constantly before them, and in 
the minds of all other people in the 
community—old residents and new. 

A fact that financial advertising 
agencies have observed is that those 
banks that adopt a permanent policy 
of advertising, allowing the agent to 
work with them year after year, prove 
THE BANK OF BAY BISCAYNE, MIAMI, FLORIDA in every instance to their satisfaction 
that their investment in advertising is 
profitable. 


HE remarkable development of the Inrerestine booklets recently put oul | 
Florida East Coast is reflected in the by trust companies include the follow- 


strength of its financial institutions aa tle Isn’t Nagged by Detail Any 
and the very substantial character of its More,” a story form booklet issued by 
recent building improvements. The above the Detroit Trust Company to ad- 
building, now under construction for the vertise its services as agent in the care 
Bank of Bay Biscayne of Miami, is on a of securities and real estate. 
par with the best modern office building “Questions We Refer to Attorneys 
practice, and the same standards of ex- : to Answer,” a reproduction of ad- 
cellence are maintained throughout the vertisements of the Central Trust 
banking quarters. Company of Illinois, which appeared 
recently in Chicago newspapers. Some 
interesting points are brought out in 
them and the ads are well handled as to 
layout and typography. 

“Completing the Circle of Love,” 
a fine will booklet emanating from the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company of 
Asheville, Winston-Salem, Raleigh. 
High Point and Salisbury, N. C. 

“Historic Wall Street,” a reprint of a 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMP ANY magazine article illustrated with pic- 


tures from the collection of the Fulton 
Bank and Office Buildings Trust Company of New York. 


May we send you a copy oj 
our portfolio, The “Work of 
Weary and Alford Company” 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago Thrift 


THE man who put something aside 
for a rainy day has nothing on the 
fellow who did likewise for a dry one. 

— Life. 
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BEFORE the Horse 
is Stolen 


Locks are used to safeguard 
property and valuables— be- 
fore they are stolen. 

The thoughtful business man 
has his checksand other nego- 
tiable instruments printed on 


Indemnity 
Safety Paper 


the safe, safety paper; because it 
protects him against the clever 
check raiser. Any alteration of 
the original inscription on /ndem- 
nity Safety Paper, whether it is 
attempted by erasure, with acid, 


or ink eradicator, is, 

Like a 
Coffee 
Stain 
on 2 
Boiled 
Shirt 


instantly ap- 
parent, even 
when executed by the cleverest 
of experienced crooks. 


‘Your lithographer can furnish 
Indemnity Safety Paper in two 
grades; Indemnity Safety and 
Indemnity Check, one slightly 
tougher than the other, but both 
basicly the same, and giving equal 
protection—in six colors. 


Specimen copies sent free upon 
request. Write for them today. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEADING LITHOGRAPHERS 


.men for the full period. 


= 
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The Contest Record Goes 
to New York 


(Continued from page 12) 


Advertising was confined to our own 
organization—there was no contest 
advertising to the public. But every 
practicable appeal was utilized with 
the contestants. A daily news sheet, 
called ‘““The Contest Account,” ran 
forty-two issues and more than 150,- 
000 copies, keeping the members con- 
stantly informed of contest records and 
new sales ideas. On 100 poster boards 
in every department inspiring messages 
were placed—and the series of seven 
changed weekly. Daily, the number of 
new accounts, the amount of deposits, 
and the totals to date, were shown on 
giant pass books seven of which were 
erected in the main office and the 
branches. To these publicity agencies 
may be attributed much of the steady 
and increasing interest which culmi- 
nated in the whirlwind close on 
May 5. Although the number of ac- 
counts fell just short of the record 
breaking opening day, the deposits the 
last day were the largest of any one 
day — $458,407.28. 

The unexpected manner in which 
certain individuals and units came to 
the front was a never-ending source of 
interest. The women particularly 
were successful in more than carrying 
off their share of the honors. At one 
stage a quota prize was offered for the 
four departments — classified according 
to size into groups—which first at- 
tained a certain record. A week was 
allowed. One of these prizes was won 
in three days by one of the larger 
departments—all but one of whose 
members were girls. The third winner 
in the entire contest was a girl who 
threatened the lead of the most active 
This girl 
obtained 375 new accounts, with de- 
posits of $79,493.39. The winner of 
the first prize of $500 had 320 accounts 
and deposits of $86,237.39. The second 
prize winner had 512 accounts, total- 
ing $44,066.19. So that the larger 
deposits would not outweigh the 
number of accounts in credit, a point 
system was used which assured a fair 
show to those who worked hard to 
obtain many accounts of moderate 
size, instead of concentrating on a 
few large accounts. 

Gold prizes: acted as a_ powerful 
magnet in pulling in accounts. So did 
the prospect of extra vacation. But 
the bank’s recognition of well-directed 
effort was the greatest force, probably, 
behind the contest. This came to a 
climax with a celebration dinner on 
May 28. Here more than 2,500 con- 
testants joined in a dinner and dance 
and applauded while the most for- 
tunate workers were presented with 
their prizes by the president of the 
bank. 


Thirty-three 


WA V/AFERS 


“Seal-Rite” Wax Sealing 
Machine 
PRICE $22 POSTAGE PAID 


Security 


A “‘Seal-Rite’’ Seal defies tamper- 
ing. We are specialists in the 
manufacture of tamper-proof 
sealing wax. 


Convenience 


Always ready for use; no danger 
of fire or burnt fingers. 

“‘Seal-Rite’’ wafers—175 to the 
pound—contain just the right 
amountoftamper-proofsealingwax. 
Choice of four standard colors. 


Economy 


A “Seal-Rite” saves time and ma- 
terial. Its perfection and simplicity 
of operation make it available 
for use by minor clerks. 


Modernize 


The adoption of the ‘‘Seal-Rite”’ 
method, distinguishes the progres- 
sive house. Prominent bankers 
and brokers use and recommend it. 


LET US SEND YOU VALUABLE IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT SEALING WAX 


Use the coupon Send copy of your seal 


SEAL CO. 
| Manufacturers of ‘‘Seal-Rite’’ Products | 
| 226 St. Clair Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Gentlemen: Without obligation as to purchase | 


| you may ship one of your Seal-Rite machines on 
10 days approval. | 


Current used: 0 110 Volt © 220 Volt | 


(" We will be interested in receiving your special | 
| information on Sealing Wax. 
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Thirty-four 


Banker S Safe 


Bank 


REAL 
Cc OF 
250 


Incorporated in this bank are all the 
numerous features suggested to us by 
various bankers from time to time: 


A large positive acting Snap Lock 


—saves the teller’s time and gives perma- 
nently perfect action. 


A new flush hinged bottom 


—operates with no chance of accidentally 
spilling the contents. Permits of easy 
handling even in rush hours. 


Our ball controlled Coin Slot Guard 


The latest creation— Brush Brass 
Name Plate 


—adds greatly to the appearance of this 
dignified bank. 


Accepts all coins and bills 


We offer the Ben Franklin Bank at the following 
very attractive prices 
— With Brush Brass Name Plates 
100 - 73c each 500 - 68c each 
250 - 70c each 1000 - 67c each 
F. O. B. Cleveland —Terms: 30 days net 
PLACE your. ORDER TODAY AT THESE PRICES 
Y USING THIS COUPON 


eee 
BCH 7-28 
Please enter our order and ship at once._.______ Ben 
Franklin Banks with Brush Brass Name Plates lettered 
as follows: 


‘ee We prefer seeing sample before ordering. 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS & 
CREDIT SYSTEM CO. 


Manufacturers of Home Safes 
Madison Ave. at W.103rd Cleveland, O. 
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A Tale of Two Banks, and Lunch 


By R. B. PARRISH 
Vice-president, Bluefield National Bank, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Hs is a story of two rival national 
banks in a medium-sized southern 
city. One of them ran a poor second— 
and sometimes third—for twenty-five 
years. Suddenly it moved ahead and 
nosed its rival out of first place by 
a very simple process—by capitalizing 
the American business man’s well- 
known propensity to talk business 
around a congenial luncheon table. 

Parenthetically, I want to say that 
my object is to show how much direc- 
tors can do to help a bank succeed and 
what co-operation can accomplish in a 
very short period. And I assert, for 
the benefit of bank boards everywhere, 
that what has been done can be done 
again. 

The Hundred National Bank had 
been in business for about five years 
when the Other National Bank was 
organized. The new bank immedi- 
ately took the lead. It numbered 
among its directors and stockholders 
the most substantial and wealthy 
business men of a town of 12,000 in- 
habitants. That was the population 
after both banks had been in business 
about fifteen and ten years, respec- 
tively. The Hundred National was 
always regarded as a safe and sound 
institution in every respect. Its cash- 
ier was a “good mixer” and widely 
known. The bank held the business 
when and if it got it on the books. 

The cashier of the Other National, 
on the other hand, was very unpopular, 
but that bank, through its officers and 
directors who were interested in nearly 
every local enterprise, just naturally 
annexed all the new business and con- 
tinued to increase its deposits. 

By the time the population of the 
city had increased to 45,000 (about 
1916), the Hundred National showed 
total deposits of $2,100,000, while the 
Other National with deposits of $4,- 
500,000 was so well entrenched that it 
seemed to have established its right of 
leadership for all time. 

The cashier of the Hundred National 
who had been with the bank almost 
since its organization, was elected 
active vice-president, and the assistant 
cashier, who had started with the bank 
as runner about fifteen years previ- 
ously, was made cashier. The president, 
who was managing head of the largest 
industrial plant in the city employing 
about 6,000 men, was inactive in the 
bank. 

In 1917 one of the reserve city 
banks, looking for a vice-president, had 
spotted the new cashier of Hundred 
National and made him an offer. He 
had the offer under consideration when 
the president learned of it. 


THE BURROUGHS 


“John,” said the president, putting 
it up cold, “I hear you are considering 
an offer to leave us.’ 

“Yes, sir,” answered John, “I leave 
unless our board of directors gets 
squarely back of this bank and works 
with me to make it a real bank.” 

“All right,” said the president, 
showing his mettle. “I resign to take 
the vice-presidency. You go up in iny 
place. I get squarely behind you and 
back you up. We will work togetier 
under your leadership and build a real 
bank.” 

The Other National Bank at that 
time had a capital of $500,000. The 
Hundred National increased its capital 
from $100,000 to $500,000. It made 
no change in its board of directors, but 
it put them to work. 

And right here came the first call 
for luncheon. The janitor of the bank 
(colored), happily had selected a good 
cook for a wife. These two, duly in- 
structed, converted a small room ad- 
joining the directors’ into a dining 
room. Mandy prepared lunch and 
served it every day at 12 o’clock to the 
officers and directors. 

There are now twenty directors. Out 
of the twenty, a committee known as an 
“executive committee,” is appointed 
every three months. Thus, every 
member of the board serves three 
months during the year on that com- 
mittee. The president is the only 
active officer on the committee. The 
committee of six directors, including 
the president; meet every week day al 
noon for lunch, usually with one or 
more bookkeepers, tellers or other em- 
ployees as guests. 

They devote nearly all their time to 
discussing new business, new arrivals 
in town, new prospects for arrival, ete. 
If some one has recognized the ear- 
marks of a new account—a new busi- 
ness man in town, let us say —all six of 
the committee leave the meeting about 
1:30 P. M. on a still-hunt for the 
stranger or prospect within their gates. 
No one member is allowed to “‘let 
George do it.”” Three directors have 
been known to see one man in a single 
afternoon and all have asked him to 
bank with the Hundred National. 
Result: they usually get the business. 

They also appointed an examination 
committee to make a_ semi-annual 
examination of the bank. And their 
examination is thorough. They put in 
a whole week on it. When they get 
through, their report is the most com- 
plete that the Comptroller of the 
Currency ever receives. The bank 
examiner himself said so. 

Now, the directors of the Hundred 


(Continued on page 36 
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Fleet of 125 


Impressed by its appearance and reputation, 
a well known concern installed a Graham 
Brothers Truck several years ago as an 
experiment. 


Today they own 125—and the fleet 1s stead- 
ily growing. 


Measuring costs in terms of miles, they found 
it was the most economical transportation 
they could buy. 


And the most dependable! 


1 Ton Chassis, $1265; 12 Ton, $1325; 
f. o. b. Detroit or Evansville, Ind. 


G R A HAM BROTHER S 
Detroit — Evansville 


SOLD BY DODGE 


BROTHERS TRUCKS 


BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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SAMY, | 


The Falls Bookkeeping Machine Desk 
Spells 
Economy— Efficiency —Neatness—Beauty 


First National Bank, Springfield, Iil. 


Economy—because it saves time and space. 


Efficiency—because it minimizes possibility of 
errors—reduces noise of machine. 


Neatness—because it permits no carelessness on 
the part of the operator. 


Beauty—because it is compact—shuts in loose 
ends and equipment. 


It 1s the most desirable piece of Bank Equipment 
evolved since the bookkeeping machine was created. 


EVERY INSTALLATION HAS PROVEN SATISFACTORY 
SALESMEN WANTED 


THE FRITZ-CROSS COMPANY 


(Sole licensed manufacturers) 
Ham BvuILDING : : St. Paut, Minn. 


@ The June issue of The Burroughs Clearing House was the 
largest, from an advertising point of view, in the magazine’s history. 


@ The Clearing House is gaining steadily in advertising volume 
because it makes good the claims made for it. 


@ The Clearing House is the only financial magazine reaching 
EVERY bank in the United States and Canada. Lowest 
advertising rate per thousand circulation in the financial field. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHs 
(Continued from page 34) 


National are all active business men, 
with important duties and responsi- 
bilities of their own to look after. But 
one of the directors told me he absorbs 
so much enthusiasm from his work as a 
director of the Hundred National that 
he transmits it to his own wholesale 
business. He is another living demon- 
stration of the fact that we get out of 
any organization just about what we 
put into it. Lack of time is the com- 
mon excuse of most bank directors. 
That was the excuse of the directors of 
Hundred National until they genuinely 
interested themselves in the work of 
building the business of the bank. 
They all find plenty of time now—or 
they make time. 

On April 3, 1923, the deposits of the 
Hundred National were $7,500,000 and 
those of the Other National $6,000,000. 
In 1916—just seven years previously — 
the Other National had a lead of two- 
and-a-half million and it looked as if 
they would always have the lead. Now 
the Hundred National has a lead of 
one-and-a-half million and is still going 
strong. 

The Hundred National’s committee 
and lunch meetings went on serenely 
and undetected for eighteen months. 
Then the Other National “caught on,” 
and similar meetings at three o’clock 
have become the regular thing there. 
But the Hundred National had the 
edge and retained it. Besides, there's 
that free lunch, southern style. 


and Another 
Legal Decision 
By M. L HAYWARD 


OHN HENRY JEFFERSON had 

been the attorney for the Frontier 
Bank for nearly fifteen years, and when 
the new president was elected, Jefferson 
assumed that he “‘continued to act as 
heretofore.” 

‘For the last ten years I’ve protested 
a yearly average of 500 notes for the 
bank,”’ Jefferson declared. 

‘“‘And we can’t afford to lose that 
much income now, with the children 
at college and living expenses the way 
they are,” Mrs. Jefferson said. 

That afternoon Jefferson had a call 
from the new president of the Frontier 
Bank. 

“Of course you understand that | 
have practically the whole say in 
naming the bank attorney,” the new 
president suggested. 

“T’m well aware of that,” Jefferson 
agreed, a trifle stiffly. 

“How much do you make a year on 
the notes that you protest?” was the 
blunt demand. 

“Right around $1,000,” was the 
ready — and icy—reply. 

“Split with me ‘fifty-fifty’ on the 
regular fees allowed by law, and the job s 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


yours—if not, Polland down street’ll 
be glad to take it on.” 

Jefferson’s eyes flashed ominously, 
and then,a shadow of a smile flickered 
over his impassive face. 

““You’re he agreed. 

“Will you sign an agreement to that 
effect?” 

“Sure,” agreed Jefferson. 

“T drew it up myself so it’d be sure to 
stand law,” the banker replied, placed 
the document on Jefferson’s desk, and 
pointed to the “dotted line.” 

Twelve months later the president 
“called again.” 

“According to the bank’s records, 


. you’ve protested $1,133 worth of notes 


for the bank during the past year,” 
the president began. 

“That’s right,” Jefferson agreed. 

“And we'll call half of it $566 even 
money.” 

“Call it a million if you like—it’s all 
the same to me.” 

“Do you mean you won’t pay me my 
50 per cent?” 

one dime.” 

“T’ll sue you on your agreement. 
Maybe you forgot about signing it.” 

“Sue tomorrow, if you want to. 
Lawsuits are right in my line.” 

The president never sued, and there- 
by displayed more wisdom than 
honesty, as in a recent Illinois case 
reported in 137 N. E. Reporter, the 
evidence showed that a lawyer agreed 
with a bank to protest notes for the 
bank for a certain percentage of the 
legal fees. The bank apparently took 
no chances, for twice a month it settled 
with the lawyer and got a receipt in full 
for all protest fees he earned during 
the preceding half-month. 

Then the lawyer sued the bank for 
the balance of the fees, so that the 
actual case was even stronger than the 
Jefferson one. 

“But you agreed fair and square to 
take less than the legal fees— and more 
than that, you signed receipts in full,” 
the bank protested. 

“Those receipts are contrary to 
‘public policy’ and are not worth the 
‘blind’ typewriter they were written 


on. That’s why I signed them,” the 


lawyer retorted. 

And the Supreme Court of Illinois 
decided that the lawyer was right, and 
could collect the balance of the fees. 

“The proposition that a contract 
whereby a public officer whose com- 
pensation is fixed by statute agrees to 
accept for his official services something 
different from that provided by statute 
is contrary to public policy and void, 
seems to be well supported by authority 
as well as justified in principle. The 
compensation of a public official for 
the performance of his official duties is 
not a matter for traffic or trade, for 
bargaining or for favoritism. Official 
morality and public policy alike pro- 
hibit the undermining of the public 


A New 


Scientific Invention 


of Importance to 


Business Executives 


OF 


Mr. E. M. Davidson, inventor of the “Pyrene” fire ex- 
tinguisher, has worked for 12 years to produce an ink 
that would overcome the many admitted defects of writ- 
ing fluids. He has now achieved it—in DELLO INK. 


It’s Erasure-Proof—cannot 
be erased, without immediate 
detection, by knife, eraser (soft 
or hard) or chemical (acid or 
alkali). Makes your fountain 
pen a pocket check protector 
for names as well as amounts. 


It’s Smear- Proof — dries as 
you write—enabling you to sign 


rapidly a pile of letters, a sheaf 


of checks or a block of bonds, 
without using a blotter. 


It’s Clog-Proof—makes your 
fountain pen a perfect writin 
instrument, flowing free an 


smooth at all times. Pens filled 
with DELLO INK never need 
cleaning. 


It’s Water and Fade-Proo 


—insures the permanent legi- 
bility of important writing. 
It’s Freeze-Proof—Can be 
stored and shipped without 
freezing or deterioration at all 
times of year—not affected by 
temperatures down to 20° be- 
low zero (Fahrenheit). 


Atstationery,drug and departmentsto: 
50c the bottle. I order b 
from us, using coupon below. Handsome 
Booklet “There’s More To Ink Than You 
May Think” on request. 


DELLO INK CORPORATION 


349 W. 37th Street, N. Y. 


Desirable Territory Open for “Live-Wire” Representatives 


Name 


DELLO INK CORPORATION, 349 W. 37th St, N.Y. 

bottle (s) of DELLO 
INK. Colors: blue-black, red, green, violet. (Cross out 
colors not wanted.) For fountain pens—for steel pens. 
| (State for which purpose wanted. 


Address 
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This Year and kvery Year— 
Weston Ledger Paper 


IKE automobile license plates, every sheet of Byron Weston Company’s 


Linen Record Paper is clearly marked with the year of issue. 


This 


watermark dating is a safeguard against subsequent fraudulent substitutions. 
The will, the record, the valuable document—all should be written on Byron 


Weston Co. Record Paper. 
preservation. 


This paper is time-proof, guaranteeing permanent 


OTHER FAMOUS WESTON PAPERS 


WESTON LINEN RECORD: For municipal, 
county and state records. For the accounting 
of large corporations and financial institutions. 


WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For com- 
mercial correspondence. For policies, bonds, 
deeds and all documents necessitating printing 
and writing. 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For fiat- 


opening loose leaf ledgers. 
in the paper. 


WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the par- 
ticular requirements developed by machine 
bookkeeping. 


WESTON WAVERLY LEDGER: For gen- 
eral commercial requirements. <A_ splendid 
writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


Made with a hinge 


State your writing or ledger paper needs and we will 
send you interesting exhibits for test and examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Strange Adventure of a Photograph 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE recently 
published in its editorial columns a 
photograph of a new mailing device. 
Neither the name of the device nor 
that of its manufacturer was given. 


Within two weeks after the magazine 


had been put into the mails, we had 
forwarded to the photographers from 
whom the picture had been purchased 
such a bulk of inquiries from BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE readers as to where they 
should address requests for sales litera- 


ture that the photographers sent us the 
maker’s name and asked us wouldn’t 
we please route the mail direct to the 
manufacturer. 


Yes, BUSINESS MAGAZINE is read. 


Why not put such reader interest to 
work in behalf of your product, if you 
sell to business men? 


Lowest advertising rate in the business 
field, $3.43 per page per 1000 circulation. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS 
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MICHIGAN 
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service by permitting officers to make 
merchandise of their official services,” 
said the Court. 


Was It a Preferred Claim? 


HE faets in the case of Secrest vs. 

Ladd, a recent decision of the 
Kansas Supreme Court, are so_per- 
tinent that we are giving them nearly 
verbatim from the record of the case 
in 209 Pacific Reporter, 824. 

The People’s State Bank of Coffey- 
ville was found to be insolvent about 
January 20, 1921, and a receiver was 
appointed to close up its business. 
About sixty days before insolvency the 
president of the bank induced Secrest 
to subscribe for thirty-one shares of 
contemplated increase in the capital 
stock of the bank and to deposit $3,875 
in the bank, which it was agreed should 
be used only in payment of the sub- 
scribed shares of stock when the same 
were authorized and issued to Secrest. 
The increase of capital stock had not 
been authorized nor had any stock 
been issued to Secrest when the bank 
became insolvent. When it was close: 
its liabilities amounted approximately 
to $600,000 and the available assets 
remaining were approximately$200,000. 

Then Secrest claimed that his $3,875 
was a preferred claim, payable in full. 
The Court decided in his favor, saying: 

“Was the special deposit made by 
Secrest in the bank a trust fund, and. 
if it has the trust character, can it be 
followed and payment required out of 
the assets of the bank in preference and 
before distribution to general creditors” 
There can be no doubt of the fiduciary 
relation between Secrest and the bank. 
The fund was placed in the bank to be 
applied to a specified purpose for the 
benefit of Secrest. It was not to go 
into a general account and had none 
of its characteristics of a general de- 
posit. The beneficial ownership of 
the fund remained in Secrest and the 
misapplication of it by the bank didnot 
change its trust character. Can it be 
identified or traced to the assets of the 
insolvent bank which came into the 
possession of the receiver? He holds 
it by no better title than did the 
trustee, and. he took the assets of the 
insolvent bank subject to any trust 
impressed upon them. Instead of 
holding the fund for the specific pur- 
pose and application, the bank con- 
verted and mingled it with its general 
funds using it to honor checks, make 
loans, and as a part of its cash and 
sight exchange. If the trust fund can 
be identified, it may be followed 
through every mutation and subjected 
to the trust. The fact that it was 
mingled with the general deposits and 
used in the general business of the 
bank did not take away its trust char- 
acter nor prevent the owner from 
reclaiming it if it can be traced into 
existing assets in the receiver’s hands.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Stitch in Time — For Tax 
Returns 
(Continued from page 16) 


two years ago. At this point a peculiar 
situation arises relative to the amount 
of profit actually realized. Premiums 
written off the books do not constitute 
an allowable deduction for tax purposes 
until the bonds are actually sold or 
mature. Therefore the profit per book 
shown on the sale of bonds on which 
the premium has been written off 
would be the difference between the 
depreciated cost—that is, the actual 
cost less the premium written off —and 
the selling price. Inasmuch as the 
premium was not allowed as a deduc- 
tion for tax purposes, it will be seen 
that the book profit is in excess of the 
actual profit by the amount of the 
premium written off. In preparing 
our tax return each year, we make up 
a schedule showing, for our own use, 
the premium, or depreciation, written 
off, as applied to the various bond 
issues. This schedule shows the name 
of the bond, amount previously written 
off and the year in which the bond was 
sold or matured. Office decision 475; 
CB—June 1920--page 211—in part 
states that “the purchased price of the 
bonds, even though different from par, 
represents the investment. When the 
bonds mature or are sold, the basis for 
determining the gain or loss is their 
purchase price, or their fair market 
value as at March 1, 1923, if acquired 
prior to that date.’’ These items of 
$500 and $200 are entered in column 8. 

Deductions — Regarding expenses, the 
department at Washington requires a 
rather comprehensive statement in 
order to determine that no unallowable 
deductions are included in a total the 
size of which would preclude the pos- 
sibility of their being revealed. 

Interest Paid— Fig. 2 shows the clas- 
sification of our expense accounts and 
the charges to Undivided Profits 
account. The eight interest paid ac- 
counts require no explanation. The 
several items are entered in column 15 
on the “‘Deductions Work Sheet.” 

Bank Building Expense — Other Prop- 
erties Expense—These items, totalling 
$10,000 and $500, are supported by 
analyses made up similar to Fig. 3 and 
form a part of the original working 
papers filed with the bank’s copy of the 
return. The totals mentioned are 
carried over to Fig. 2 and entered in the 
respective columns, 12 and 23. The 
expense of other properties is entered 
in columns 14 and 23. 

Foreign Exchange Department Ex- 
pense—Trust Department Expense— 
These items totalling $8,000 are sup- 
ported by analyses and the totals as 
shown are carried over to the work 
sheet and entered in column 23. It is 
just as important to prepare an analy- 
ses of expense for these departments 
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HE moment a bank ‘‘takes chances” on signatures, 

they open the door to tremendous loss. And it 
happens all too often because Tellers are burdened with 
“‘hard-to-get-at”’ records which naturally tempt them 
to guess at signatures. 


But this risk is automatically removed when your signatures 
are transferred to RAND. Every depositor’s name is made 
visible; every signature can be instantly verified. 


And no customers need be kept waiting, even during the 
busiest hours. In other words, RAND Visible Signature Cards 
insure safety and speedy service. 


You can get this protection with your present 
signature cards. No need to have them rewritten. 
Send today for further facts, enclosing sample of your © 
signature card and state number in use. There’s no 
obligation whatever. Address Rand Company, 
Inc., 808 Rand Bldg., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Originators and World’s Largest Manufacturers of Visible Record Equipment 


VISIBLE CARD SYSTEMS 


ASK ANY BANK OR BUSINESS CONCERN ABOUT RANID 


RAND COMPANY, INC.. NORTH TONAWANDA. N. Y.. U. S. A. 
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Forty 


Wh the Higher Premium 
'y is Required for 
American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


It is not because these Cheques are accepted and cashed 
in every town and city in the world by practically every 
shop, store, hotel, restaurant, transportation company, 
bankir zg institution, express agent; and at seaports by 
customs agents for customs duties. 


It is because the American Express Company maintains 
exclusive, finely equipped offices in all the principal cities 
of the world, almost wholly to render assistance, gratui- 
tously, to holders of its paper. 


It is because the American Express Company employs 
uniformed, experienced interpreters at nearly all seaports 
and railway terminals to assist travelers unfamiliar with 


foreign customs, currencies, languages and local conditions 
entirely without charge. 


It is because ninety percent of Americans going abroad 
know they are free to make their headquarters at American 
Express offices—there to meet other Americans, write 
letters, secure information, advice, or assistance, receive 
their mail, telegrams, periodicals, etc., sent to them in the 
company’s care. They know they are welcome to use 
these special services without charge. 


It is because the American Express Company has com- 
plete travel organizations at its offices and can intelligently 
and reliably furnish everything for travel, including hotel 


accommodations, railway and steamship tickets, Pullman 
reservations and itineraries. 


Responsibility for the peace of mind and financial 
protection of the American traveler abroad begins 
at the bank which sells him his travelers cheques 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 


Main Office: 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DIVISION HEADQUARTERS: 
922 Atlanta Trust Bldg., Atlanta,Ga. Market St. at S d, San Fr isco, Cal. 
Ninth & Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 15 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
521 Phillips Square, Montreal, Canada 


WHEREVER YOU GO ALWAYS CARRY AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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If Your Index is The 


The index now 
Medearis Patented, It is: 
—neat —visible 
—out of the way —easily changed 


(not overhanging) —simple 
—inexpensive 
(can’t come off) |—practical 

\ LED —easy to buy* 

bb k 
INDEXED STAMP these patented index mounts 
THE MEDEARIS PATENTED INDEX IS ALL OF THIS AND MORE TOO 

For Sale by all Rubber Stamp Makers 


MEDEARIS MOULDING CO. Winston-Salem, N.C., U.S. A. 
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as it is for the general expense account. 

General Expense—Fig. 3 shows the 
distribution of the items making up the 
total of $294,600. This distribution is 
broad enough to explain any of the 
items and the supporting expense 
vouchers and distribution register will 
prove the validity of all charges. 
Of the total general expense, amount- 
ing to $294,600, only $3,100 is unallow- 
able; donations, $1,500, Furniture and 
Fixtures (charged direct to expense 
when purchased), $1,200, and Mechan- 
ical Equipment (the same as Furni- 
ture and Fixtures), $400. These items 
are entered in the “Unallowable De- 
ductions” column and disposed of in 
Schedule L as indicated. 

It may be well to add at this point 
that theitem of Furniture and Fixtures, 
Mechanical Equipment, and like 
charges do not constitute allowable 
deductions and should be added back 
toincome. The tax payer is entitled to 
depreciation at the average rate of 10 
per cent per annum from date of pur- 
chase. This rate is not applicable. 
perhaps, to all items constituting 
Furniture and Fixtures, but is the rate 
usually allowed on this class of assets. 

The totals of columns 12, 13, 14. 
16 and 23 are carried over from Fig. 3 
to the Deductions Work Sheet (Fig. 2) 
and entered in the corresponding col- 
umns.. opposite “General Expense.” 
Since the return, for some unknown 
reason, does not provide a space for 
“Ordinary and necessary expense,” 
we enter amount $195,250 on line 23-a. 

Losses Charged Off—This account 
includes such items as _ uncollected 
overdrafts, forgeries, payroll short- 
ages, and other similar losses. Items 
such as losses on unpaid loans are 
charged to Undivided Profits or to a 
Reserve for Contingencies. The total 
amount $2,500 is entered in column 18 
and the general ledger entries to this 
account show full information. 

Accrued Interest on Savings Deposits — 
In view of the fact that our interest 
paying periods, as in most banks, are 
January 1 and July 1, the interest 
accrued during each month of each 
period is set aside to a Reserve for 
Interest. On June 30 and December 
31, the actual interest paid is charged 
to this Reserve. Interest paid on 
closed savings accounts from day to 
day is charged direct to “Interest Paid 
on Savings Accounts.” In this way 
the amounts charged to the two ac- 
counts mentioned become allowable 
deductions. The item of $165,000 is 
therefore entered in column 15. 

Accrued Federal Income Tax—Inas- 
much as this tax is not allowed as a de- 
duction from gross income, the amount 
accrued and paid on the books is 
entered in the “Unallowable Deduc- 
tions” column and disposed of in 
Schedule L, line 13-b. 

Accrued Personal Property Tax- 
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Accrued Real Estate Tax—The taxes 
which are deductible are to be set forth 
in Schedule E on page 2 of the return. 
In this case the general expense 
analysis takes care of the State and 
Federal Capital Stock taxes inasmuch 
as the amounts do not warrant their 
being accrued monthly. In Ohio both 
the Personal Property and Real Estate 
taxes are due and payable in semi- 
annual installments, one-half in De- 
cember of the year in which the Per- 
sonal Property tax return is filed and 
the second installment in July of the 
year following. Taxes when paid are 
charged to the Reserve for Taxes and a 
full year’s taxes are deductible. The 
amounts shown areentered in column 16. 
Depreciation— Bank Building — 
Banks do not as a general rule follow a 
systematic plan of charging off depre- 
ciation on property year by year. This 
is largely due to the fact that the in- 
vestment in fixed assets is usually 
small as compared to the investment, 
for example, of a manufacturing cor- 
poration in similar assets. In the past, 
depreciation affected corporations in 
two ways. A deduction for deprecia- 
tion had the effect of reducing invested 
capital below what it otherwise would 
have been and also of reducing net in- 
come and thus the amount of tax 
payable. Therefore, the net result was 
that as long as the excess profits tax, 
which was based on invested capital, 
remained in force, the deduction taken 
for depreciation did not have full effect, 
inasmuch as invested capital for the 
succeeding year would be decreased 
by the amount of the deduction taken, 
with a consequent tendency to in- 
crease the tax for such year. However, 
with the passing of the excess profits 
tax, the taxpayer now receives full 
benefit for any deduction for deprecia- 
tion, provided the rate, etc., is correct. 
As a matter of good accounting 
practice, banks should adopt a_ sys- 
tematic plan for the handling of de- 
preciation. It is often maintained 
that no deduction should be taken 
for depreciation, because the market 
value of the asset is constantly appre- 
ciating. While this fact may be true, 
it does not alter the case in that as 
time passes, a particular asset ap- 
proaches a period when its usefulness 
will be terminated and when that time 
is reached, there should not remain 
upon the books a large valuation for 
an asset of no further use to the 
business. The principal of depreciation 
is very simple. In the case of real 
estate, the cost of the land and 
the cost of the improvements thereon 
should be kept in two separate ac- 
counts. Each parcel of real estate, and 
especially the buildings account, should 
convey a comprehensive description, 
and depreciation should be figured on 
the original cost of the improvements 
alone, plus subsequent additions. 
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The Kalamazoo Style “‘C” Systems were designed to enable the 
users of bookkeeping machines to realize full returns from their invest- 
ment. 


These systems not only speed up the work done by the machine, 
but the preparatory work and method of proof is simplified and improved. 

These features of the Style “\C” Systems warrant your careful con- 
sideration; practically unlimited expansion of the binder; instantaneous 
location of accounts; no misfiled accounts; absolute freedom in the hand- 
ling of sheets; positive offsetting; perfect alignment; absolute security of 
sheets; having your records in book form for convenient, rapid reference. 

Our booklet will give you interesting information about mechani- 
cal accounting equipment. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


- LEAF -DEVICES-AND 
UNTING-SYSTEMS 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gentlemen:--Send us your booklet “Proofs.” 


Name — 


Address 
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OR a man to think that 

Direct-by-Mail Advertis- 
ing is unnecessary to the suc- 
cess of his business, is like 
shutting eyes and ears and 
whispering:—“I have no com- 
petition!” 
For a business man to attempt 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
without aid of an ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE 
and Index Cards that Print 
their own Addresses is like 
being offered a quick, easy 
lift over a long, rough j journey 
and replying:—‘‘No, thanks; 
I'd rather WALK!” 


INVESTIGATE this speedy, versatile, 
sure-fire, business building system. 


A machine ii Fro 
requirement 4 up ' 


Electric Addresser—$300 


Foot Lever 
Addresser—$150 


Envelope Sealer—$45 


Waite us for our Free Book 
“Mechanical 


ELLIOTT 


Addressing 
Machines @. 


142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Atlanta, 79 Walton St. 
Baltimore, 15 E. Fayette St. 
Boston, 11 Avery St. 
Buffalo, 324 Brisbane Bid. 
Butte, Mont., B. E. Calkins Co. 
Charleston W. -Va. Laird Office 
uip 
Charlotte, N. C. Crayton Co. 
Chattanooga, 825 Broad St. 
Chicago, 1315 S. Wabash Ave. 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave. 
Columbus, O. Diehl, 43 E. Gay 
Dallas, Stewart Off. Supply Co. 
Denver, Business App. Co, 
617 Capitol Theatre 
<. 


El Paso, Field-Parker Co. 
Houston, Ward-Reimers Co. 
Indianapolis, Dolbey & Van 
Ausdall 

Kansas City, 924 1-2 Balt. Ave. 
Los Angeles, 116 Henne Bidg. 
Louisville, Office Eqnip. Co. 

uM his, 766 Randolph Bldg. 


inneapolis, 538 Bidr’s Ex. 
Nashville, Williams Print Co. 
Newark, N. J. 45 Clinton St. 
New | Orleans, Title Guarantee 


New York, 321 Broadway 
— ve Carnegie Office 


Oblaneena City, Office App. Co. 
Omaha, 303 Leflang Bldg. 
Phila., 1520 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh ,622 Bessemer Bldg. 
Prov., R. 1. 30 Empire St. 
St. Louis, 1005 Pine St. 
Salt City, Wilkinson 
Sales C 
San Suuncient, 114 Sansome St. 
Savannah, C. E. Blakewood 
Syracuse, 317 So. Clinton St. 
Seattle, Converse Co. 
Montreal, 263 St. James St. 
Toronto, A. S. Hustwitt Co. 
Man. Modern Office 


Pp. 
London, Eng., Hayward Co. 
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Capital expenditures, erroneously 
taken from income in the years prior 
to 1917, may be returned to income 
and included in the capital account by 
paying the small 1 per cent or 2 per 
cent tax in effect for the years prior to 
1917. When the item is taken from 
expense, taxable income is increased 
by the amount in quéstion. The 
amount deducted is now subject to the 
tax in effect for that year. As an 
example, suppose in 1915 $10,000 was 
deducted from income for a building 
which had been erected. The cost 
should have been added to the asset 
account and depreciated over the life 
of the building; but the amount had 
been incorrectly charged to expense. 
It is now decided to place it in the 
capital account where it belongs. By 
doing this, the corporation gets the 
benefit of a depreciation deduction on 
the full amount in 1917 and in the 
subsequent tax years. A 10 per cent 
depreciation rate on the $10,000 capital 
sum, is a $1,000 deduction from in- 
come. If the tax is in the higher 
brackets of 60 per cent or 80 per cent, 
it will mean more than the total 
$10,000 as a flat deduction from in- 
come in 1915. In 1915 the tax was 
only 2 per cent, or $200 on the $10,000. 
Accordingly, placing the $10,000 in 
the asset account will do more than 
give a taxpayer the $1,000 depreciation 
deduction from income in the high tax 
years. It will also give him, in the 
excess profits tax years, just that much 
more of an invested capital on which 
to figure the exemption allowed him 
by the tax laws. If the depreciation 
can be increased $5,000 in each year 
and the taxpayer is paying in the high 
tax brackets, it will make a difference 
of about $12,000 in taxes for the years 
1917 to 1920 inclusive. 

Undivided Profits Account Charges — 
We now come to the charges to Un- 
divided Profits as made during the 
year. As shown in Fig. 2, these are 
premiums written off, loss on bond 
sales, loans charged off and written down 
and dividends paid during the year. 

The. subject of losses frequently 
figures very heavily in the income tax 
return of banks. The present Revenue 
Act permits bad debts to be treated in 
either of two ways: (1) As a deduction 
from income with respect to debts 
ascertained to be worthless in whole or 
in part, and (2) by deduction from in- 
come of an addition to a reserve for 
bad debts. Asa rule banks do not set 
aside a “reserve for bad debts” as such. 
They usually charge the loss to Un- 
divided Profits. The regulations cov- 
ering the deduction for losses under 
the 1921 Act are somewhat more liberal 
than was the case under the Act of 
1918. As an example, where it can be 
shown that the debt is only partially 
worthless, the worthless portion may be 
deducted in the return for the year in 
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TURNING. 
NECESSITY 
INTO A 
VIRTUE 


It is sometimes hard 
to persuade your de- 
positors that checks 
and other out-of- 
town items.cost both 
time and money to 
collect. 


It does not always 
pay to argue. Your 
best plan is to let our 
Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Department 
convert your collec- 
tions into cash in 
the quickest possible 
time. 


All items received at par. 


No charge for telegraphic 
transfers. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONA L 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Your Bank Needs 
Chipped Gold Sign Tablets 


Sign for column, wall or any exterior position 

There are more than five thousand of our Chipped 
Gold Plate Glass Signs in use on Banks. They are un- 
equaled in elegance, character and legibility. "They do 
not tarnish and require no polishing 

Send us the size and | eee mg for any signs you 
have in pros _— ‘and we will quote prices and subm't 
sketches and samples of work without obligation. 


Rawson & Evans Co, Su. 
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our bank—minus 


How efficient would it be? 


Can you imagine any modern bank — 
your bank—doing business without a verti- 
Savings ead ledger in suana. aL file? Yet every bank was without a ver- 
ing Ledger tical file until Library Bureau invented it, 
scarcely 30 years ago. 


Banks would probably today be without 
the savings card ledger had not L.B. invented 
it; without durable removable label check 
guides, without adequate credit files, with- 
out other profit-saving L. B. systems and 
equipment here illustrated. 


It would be difficult to find a well organ- 
ized bank, small or large, that does not use 
one or more L. B. products. Many banks 
find it profitable to use L.B. equipment 
exclusively, and Library Bureau is called in 
almost daily to assist banks in arranging 
new buildings, planning new systems, etc. 


Surely the institution which has thus pio- 
neered in improving bank practice should be 
able to help you in your problems? We will 
gladly tell you about any or all of the 6 big 
divisions of L.B. service listed in the coupon 
below. Mail the coupon today. 


7. Card record desk 


4. Removable label check guides 


8. Improved money truck 


9 L.B. Automatic Index for corres- 


¢, signatures and indexes. 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


Boston....New York....Philadelphia | Plans laa Makes |-4 Installs ] Factories:....Cambridge, Mass. 


Chicago....London New York, N. Y. ° 
Branch offices in 42 American cities 


Chicago, Ill.......Ilion, N. Y. 
Consult your phone book {Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets tod Supplies | “Seon Ene. 


For further information, check items of interest and mai! this coupon with your letterhead, to Library Bureau, Cambridge, Mass. 


1. Special Service 3. Filing Systems 4. Card Record Systems 5. Cabinets—Wood 6. Supplies oO Card 
Analysis Service Danks For Banks and Steel atdas 
Average Balances Over, 1,000 styles of plain 

sition O Indexing Service 0 Checks 3 Commercial Ledgers C Card Index Cabinets index and stock forms 
Chipped Statistical Service O Correspondence Inform. File Cl Card Ledger Desks Folders 
are un- 2. Specialized Departments O Credits C Counter-hight units 
They do C Benk Department O Deposit Tickets O Liability Records O Horizontal units ™ Guid — 
gns you Government Department O Foreign 5 Omnibuses 
submit Insurance Department Statistics A Safe Vault files and shelving er and cellu- 
mn. O Library Department O Transit CO) Savings = O Vertical units Removable label guides 
ston Sts. 0 Schools of Filing C) Signature Metal tip guides 
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ALUMINUM Check 
and Deposit Trays 


HECK and Deposit Trays 

have earned their place in 

better Bank Bookkeeping 
through their great service and 
convenience to thousands of pro- 
gressive Banks in all parts of the 
country. 
Now, the new and improved 
Bankers’ Check and Deposit Trays 
will render even greater and more 


Mono- 


lithic Cast extended service, because they are 
Aluminum made of 

Olive Green ALUMINUM 
Finish (Olive Green Finish) 


All in one piece; sturdy; durable, 
yet light and portable; will last a.business lifetime. Equip your bookkeeping depart- 
ment with this type Tray, which will be of daily service now and for many years to come. 


Price $10.00 Each Net, _F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 


American Bankers Specialty Company 


Detroit, Michigan (Sole Distributors ) Dime Bank Building 


Buttalo, N.Y. 


Flexlume Signs 
M ‘= BANKS are using Flexlume Electric Signs on their 


branches as well as on the home offices. Flexlumes add 
dignity to any building. They give maximum advertising 
- display—raised, white glass letters on a dark background—greatest _. 
reading distance, most artistic designs, lowest upkeep cost. 


Let us send you a sketch showing a 
Flexlume to meet. your sign needs. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
27 Kail Street BUFFALO, N.Y. 


BANKERS look to The Burroughs Clearing House for dependable 
information, whether it be in the editorial or advertising columns. 


That’s another reason why advertising in Clearing House pays out. 


Lowest rate in the bank magazine field. ae ww we 
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(Continued from page 42) 


which it is so ascertained. However, 
no deduction will be allowed for the 
part of a debt ascertained to be worth- 
less and charged off prior to January 
1, 1921, until it is determined totally 
worthless and has been finally charged 
off or written down to a nominal 
amount, or where such loss is the 
result of a closed transaction. 

In view of the foregoing, we can now 
enter all losses as shown under Undi- 
vided Profits charges in column 18. 
Premiums written off, as explained 
above, are unallowable and according!y 
are entered in the “Unallowable De- 
ductions” column and disposed of in 
Schedule L, line 13-j. 

Dividends paid during the year are 
unallowable deductions and are entered 
in the “Unallowable Deductions” 
column and disposed of in Schedule L., 
lines 15-a-b-c-d. 

Affiliated Corporations—In the case 
of two or more affiliated corporations, 


it is no longer compulsory to file con- | 


solidated returns. This is optional 
with the taxpayer, the change taking 
effect for the first time with 1922, but 
unless granted permission to change, 
the method adopted must be continued. 
Where one of the affiliated companies 
is operating at a loss, it will probably 
be an advantage to file a consolidated 
return. When all of the group are on 
a profit-making basis, it will, in most 
cases, be easier and more advantageous 
for all to file separate returns. If 
there is a taxable profit for 1923, with 
a net loss for 1922, the amount of the 
1922 net loss is deductible from the 
1923 net income and the tax at 1214 
per cent figured on the balance. 

The advantage of using work sheets, 
as illustrated, or similar forms, is that 
all adjustments are shown in one 
column on each work sheet and a bal- 
ance is obtained before any entries are 
made on the tax return. Checking 
for errors is eliminated. Non-taxable 
income is practically itemized. Un- 
allowable deductions, so set out, 
facilitate an audit of the return. 
Items as entered on the return are ex- 
plained in the easiest manner possible 
and here need be no fear as to results 
of a field audit. All taxable footings 
are transferred to the corresponding 
lines on the return form and every 
item in the exempt or unallowable 
columns is entered in Schedule L. 

In order to have all files complete, 
the work sheets should be of uniform 
size. We use two sizes of analysis 
paper having the description column 
to the left and six and fourteen money 
columns to the right. The fourteen 


column paper folds to a six column 
paper width. When the return is 
completed all work sheets are stapled 
together and, with the duplicate copy 
of the return, placed in a large envelope 
so that the papers need not be folded. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


How Germany Chokes on Paper 
Money 


(Continued from page 7) 


your own sensations—about 1918— 

when you had to pay maybe $22 

for a $7 pair of shoes, even though 

your own profits were higher than ever 
before. Think how much greater the 
shock is to the calculating, conserva- 
tive German, who isn’t blessed with 
the Yankee’s elastic imagination or 
sense of humor, when he is obliged to, 
pay 60,000 marks for a pair of shoes 
that used to cost him maybe six. One 
vivacious lady I met, whose husband 
is probably a millionaire measured in 
dollars, now cuts her own child’s hair 
to save money! ‘What!’ she wailed, 
“yay 1,000 marks for Max a hair-cut? 
Nein, Mein Gott, nein! I cut it my- 
self. I use the bread knife if I can’t 
find the scissors, or we grow it long and 
braid him a Chinaman’s queue—but 
never a thousand marks...... 20 
pfennigs, it used to be!” 

As in the United States, so here in 
Germany most of a retailer’s customers 
are the wage earners. 

And, oddly enough, this inflation 
nightmare worries the wage earner 
and the farmer less than it worries the 
manufacturer and retailer. Since the 
socialistic revolution after the armistice 
the workman, through his national 
council and various committees made 
up “of workmen from the factory and 
directors from the company, has had 
more of a voice in business and govern- 
ment than ever before. One advantage 
he has gained is that every two weeks, 
a mixed labor-and-capital meeting is 
held, and wages are adjusted in accord- 
ance with the increase in the costs of 
living. A certain official index of 
prices, covering thirty articles of neces- 
sity, is used for their basis. So the 
workman, as long as he’s not laid off, 
makes enough to live on, and his wages 
rise as prices do, or at least they’re 
within two weeks, always, of rising 
prices. 

And retailers quickly get all the work- 
men earn; for the workman, also, is 
afraid to save any money. He sees 
the mark drop, from month to month 

—often even from day to day. So, the 
minute he gets his pay, he leaps a 
tramcar and rides to the nearest 
store to spend his last mark. This 
frantic mania to spend has produced 
an odd economic phenomenon. Every 
workman has good shoes. Even the 
humblest factory-town home is often 
overstocked with kitchen utensils, 
extra clocks, superfluous dishes, baby 
carriages, tools, bolts of cloth and 
many utterly useless purchases. A 
textile man estimates that 30 per 
cent of his mill’s output is bought up 
by people who feel safer hoarding cloth 
than paper money. But no workman 


Write for This 
Free Book 


A beautiful, illustrated 50-page 
catalog showing bank instal- 
lations of Western Venetian 
Blinds will be sent at your re- 
quest. Address Western Blind 
& Screen Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., or any branch office. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank, Long Beach, Cal. 
Equipped with Western Venetian Blinds 


Daylight Without Glare 


Efirtove. at the photographic illustration 


Forty-five 


above. Visualize the windows as stripped 

of the window equipment. The result is 
easy topicture. Bright daylight—glare—floods 
through the unshaded windows. Now, half cover 
the windows with ordinary shades. What has 
been done? The upper and most valuable 
lighting area, has been darkened; the lower still 
admits glare. 


Western Venetian Blinds overcome these diff- 
culties in daylight control. Note the accom- 
panying illustration again. Bright sunlight and 
glare have been eliminated. Soft, subdued 
daylight provides an even, restful light through- 
out the banking room; all available window area 
is used to best advantage for lighting purpose. 
This is accomplished by the ingenious arrange- 
ment of adjustable slats of which Western 
Venetian Blinds are made. This modern window 
equipment can be easily and instantly adjusted 
to control the intensity of daylight. 


Over 2,500 banks in America now use this better 
type of window equipment because of a superior 
service in daylight control and because of economy. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


: BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill.,326W. MadisonSt. KansasCity,Mo.,14thand Montgall 
New York, N. Y.,25W.43rdSt. Portland, Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,921 Hearst Bidg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio 
Kirby Bldg., Dallas 


has any ready money, unless he’s been 


Blinds 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 
CHICAGO 
Resources more than $500.000,000 


~ 


—WITH 7,450 BANKS 


“PLACING 
SURPLUS FUNDS 


OCATION in a great commercial and 
financial center and intimate touch 
with the money markets make the 
Continental and Commercial National 


Bank the logical depository for surplus 
funds. 


There is a variation in sectional and: 
seasonal demand for and supply of funds. 
But the broad reach of this bank makes 


possible the advantageous placing of 


funds at all seasons. 


Our 7,450 direct banking connections 
contribute greatly to success .in this 


function, both by giving and receiving. 
It works both ways. 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK ° CHICAGO 


“cAn extra measure of service” 
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lucky enough to get hold of a few paper 
dollars, or francs, or gilders. 

*“My practice is fine,” a dentist told 
me. “But the class of patients has 
curiously changed. Once I had all the 
retired army officers and civil servants, 
Few of them ever come near me now: 
their shrunken pensions and inadequate 
salaries won’t permit it... But I get 
swarms of skilled workmen from the 
factories, a class of people who before 
the war never went in for gold crowns 
and bridge work.”’ 

In a big book and stationery store at 
Bremen I found the owner sad and 
blue, though the shop was full of 
patrons buying piles of reading matter 
as well as account books, ledgers, 
writing paper and_ kindred office 
supplies. 

“IT can’t throw them out,” he con- 
fided to me, “for they’re mostly old 
customers. But here’s what they do. 
They know IJ have to price my goods in 
marks—being a retailer in Germany — 
or the government will punish me. 
But they do business on the sly in 
foreign money—lots of them; they 
deal in tobacco, coffee, cotton and 
other imports by wholesale, and they 
can cover up their transactions, even. 
by keeping two sets of books if they 
have to, and keeping secret bank 
accounts in Holland or Denmark. 
But we retailers can’t. We are com- 
pelled to sell in marks. And these 
wolves out there, they never come 
near me, if they can help it, when the 
mark happens to be up; they wait till 
there’s a slump. Then they trade a 
few dollars for a basketful of marks, 
and rush down here and into other 
stores, and buy up all they need for a 
song—like you foreigners did before 
we retailers woke up, organized, and 
began to soak you extra. For example, 
we also sell theater tickets. A German 
pays 2,000 marks to see Wilhelm Tell, 
but you auslanders pay ten times as 
much, or 20,000 marks. Of course, if 
you can talk German well enough to 
get by, you can save 18,000 marks on 
your ticket—but not many of you do. 
Nearly always, we can spot a new- 
comer from the States, if only by his 
shoes and the way he cuts his hair— 
and bolts his liquor.” 

To elude the curse of nervous paper 
money, several so-called rye-bond and 
coal-bond credit banks have been 
opened in various provinces. If you 
want to build a factory, for example, or 
develop a coal mine, one of these coal- 
bond banks will give you credit up to a 
certain sum, measured in gold marks 
and secured by a bond which you exe- 
cute, wherein you promise to pay the 
bank so many tons of coal a year. In 
the same way a farmer in Prussia or 
Oldenberg can get credit for the pur- 
chase of live stock or for the cost of 
draining a swamp, by giving a “rye 
bond” similar to the coal bond just 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


described. That is, the rye-bond 
credit bank will pay the wages of the 
swamp drainers, or pay for the live 
stock, and the farmer pays back the 
bank in rye, say 100 tons at the end of 
thirteen years, and interest at the rate 
of 100 tons of rye a year. 

About the luckiest business man in 
Germany now is not in business at all— 
I mean the farmer. Some time back 
these weary agricolae who'd staggered 
under mortgage debts for decades, 
suddenly woke up to find their hands 
full of thousand-mark notes as infla- 
tion swept the land. Forthwith they 
rushed to the horrified bankers, and paid 
up theirmortgages. Literally thousands 
found themselves wholly free from 
debt— grown rich almost overnight by 
the same accident of exchange that 
made the once rich money lenders poor! 

It was purely accidental, of course, 
this fortuitous smile of fortune. But— 
for the time being—it certainly pulled 
the German “Bauer” out of the hole. 
If only the mark had stopped falling, 
alter he had paid off his mortgage, he 
would have stayed on easy street. Of 
course he’s infinitely better off than the 
town dweller as it is, for he pays no 
rent, and he can find his own fuel, and 
much of his food. 

But as the mark continued to fall, 
he had to boost his own prices higher 
and higher in order to get enough 
cash to pay for imported stock food, 
clothing, sugar, coffee, etc., to say 
nothing of new work animals, farm 
machinery, and so on. While the 
going was good, and before the govern- 
ment stepped in to fix prices and re- 
quisition his food crops, he managed in 
many regions to buy tractors, new 
machinery and many labor-saving de- 
vices he’d always wanted but could 
never afford. His chief woe today is 
lack of farm help; lured by the city 
lights and high wages in town, farm 
laborers have flocked to the factory 
towns. And, in spite of government 
price-fixing, he manages to dig a stiff 
figure out of city folk for his farm 
produce—and he’s by far the most 
unpopular man in Germany! 

“These robbing farmers, they’ve got 
us all by the tail!’ a hotel man com- 
plained. ‘Our hotel company had a 
meeting today; after writing off every 
expense we could think of, and voting 
ourselves big salaries, we still paid a 
bigger dividend than ever—in paper 
marks. But these robbing farmers! 
Look what we have to pay them for 
potatoes! They ought to be locked 
up!” . . . . It’s even become a 
music hall joke, this city abuse of the 
farmer. ‘‘Why is the German country 
air so pure?” asks the comedian at the 
Tivoli. And the answer is: “Because 
the farmers sleep with their windows 
closed!’’ 

Just as Mexico has often used Ameri- 
can money when the peso got too sick 
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ARMORED BODIES 


HOOVER 


“Can be mounted on any type chassis” 


Guarantee your clientage 
and yourself maximum 
protection when trans- 
porting funds. 


A Hoover will convince 
the public of your pro- 
gressiveness and attract 


desirable accounts. 


HOOVER BODY COMPANY 


EASTERN SALES BRANCH: LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


YORK, PA. 


This Hall Mark identifies 
every Guth product 


View of Type S-10615 with 
cross-rippled polished sheet 
aluminum reflectors. Sections 
18-inch or shorter, $9.00; brass 
or bronze, $12.00. Sections 
over 18-inch, steel, per foot, 
$6.00; brass or bronze, $8.00. 


The FE. COMPANY 


directs ALL the light 


at useful angles 


HERE’S no glare or eye-strain from 

highly calendered ledger paper or 
polished desk tops when Concealite 
provides the light for those working at 
desks or change plates. From a concealed 
or semi-concealed source, Concealite 
directs all the light at useful angles, 
eliminating the need for eye shades and 
improving working efficiency 15% to 
25%. Get all the facts—write for 
Concealite catalog. 


DESIGNERS-ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 
OMAHA NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 


ST USA 


Formerly St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co. and Brascolite Co. 
BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 
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This Triple 
Check Safety 


Means 
New Business 


Put “teeth’’ into the safety 
arguments you present to pro- 
spective depositors. Furnish 
definite, tangible evidences of 
positive protection. 


Then you do two important 
things: 


Avail yourself of the most powerful 
agent in building business. 


Protect bank and depositors against 
loss through check frauds. Protect 
them positively, in three ways. 


No extra expense — for Super-Safety 
INSURED Bank Checks cost no more 
than ordinary, unsafe checks. 


We advertise them nationally. And 
we furhish you, free, advertising and 
display material to make the greatest 
use of this super-service —in building 
business. 


Thousands of banks, today, are 
finding how well it pays. More than 
fifty million dollars was lost, last year, 
through check frauds. Investigate— 
and you will at once see the possibilities. 


1. Made of the world’s safest 
check paper. 


2. Each depositor insured for 
$1,000, in the HARTFORD 
ACCIDENT&INDEMNITY 
COMPANY, against loss by 
check alterations. 


3. Each check protected by the 
famous WILLIAM J. BURNS 
INTERNATIONAL DE- 
TECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 


The Bankers Supply Company 
World’s Largest ACanufacturers 
of Bank Checks 
New York 
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to work, so trade in Germany is seeking 
solace in Yankee dollars—even if their 
free use is verboten. 

Most import and export houses make 
their contracts in foreign money; if, to 
keep within the law, the importer has 
to sell in marks, a price is agreed on and 
foreign exchange is bought or sold, as 
the case may be, for protection. 

It’s always the retailer, however, on 
whom this Chinese puzzle of how much 
to charge, seems to fall the heaviest. 

When a storekeeper pulls down his 
shutters at night on Unter den Linden, 
and goes back to count up his day’s 
receipts, he often will not know how 
much he’s made—or lost—till the day 
following. Bright and early next morn- 
ing, he takes his marks and hies to the 
bank to change them into foreign 
money or exchange. Only by this 
precaution can a merchant tell ““‘where 
he’s at.”” Even this precaution may 
prove a boomerang. One curio dealer 
I know, who had salted his paper 
marks away for a year, lost his nerve 
when the mark hit 40,000 in February, 
—and bought dollars! It was then 
that the Reichsbank pegged the mark 
at 20,000—or was said to have—and 
when the mark rose, the curio man saw 
half his savings vanish as quickly as 
cigar smoke in a hurricane. 

But even the Germans, and particu- 
larly the funny papers, occasionally get 
a laugh out of this money muddle. 
They tell one story of a man who was 
put in an asylum in 1916. Lately 
they discharged him as cured, and 
restored the things they’d taken from 
his pockets when he was locked up. 
Among these was a silver five-mark 
piece. At the gate he hailed a taxi to 
drive home. “‘How much?” he asked 
the driver when he reached his own 
home, handing him the five-mark 
piece and waiting for his change. 

“Ten thousand marks,” said the 
driver grabbing the rare silver coin. 
here’s your change,” he added, 
trying to thrust about 40,000 marks 
on the late asylum inmate. 

“One minute!” yelled the passenger, 
leaping back into the cab. “Drive 
back—lI got out too soon.” 

“Of course all business is largely 
inter-dependent,”’ a Hamburg exporter 
said. “Yet we exporters really are 
better off than the retailers here. We 
usually buy in marks, and sell abroad 
in dollars, pounds or pesos. If the 
mark recovers a bit, we charge the 
foreigner more; if it falls before we’ve 
paid, we pocket the extra profit. 

‘“*The trouble is, however, that even 
measured in gold, the tendency of 
wages and prices in Germany is 
steadily upward. It’s all right for 
college professors and economists to 
teach that Germany, because of her 
dense population and shortage of 
natural resources, will always be a 
land of cheap labor. It may be cheap, 
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compared with wages in the States. 
But it upsets us to see machinists and 
carpenters getting more pay than 
doctors and lawyers. 

“In certain lines, we are already 
unable to compete with you Americans. 
In mass production, you far outstrip 
us. We know how cheap you can sell, 
if you have to. For example, the 
cheapest good farm tractor made in 
Germany today costs maybe twice 
what a Fordson costs in America. 
And take shotguns. A firm in Texas 
wrote me for prices. I answered. 
They wrote back, saying “Thank you — 
we can buy better guns here for less 
money! And I know the prices of 
American guns, and the quality. They 
shoot just as well, and they are cheaper, 
unless you want to pay for the word 
‘imported,’ and a lot of birds, dogs 
and rabbits all nicely hand-chased. 

“No, you Americans needn’t worry 
about German competition—not very 
soon. Germany will come back, as 
you say; but first she’s got to escape 
from this whirlpool of paper money 
that’s choking us all. 

“So far as costs of production go, 
our chief trouble is that this accursed 
inflation has had a bad effect on labor. 
It’s taught the workman to think in 
big sums— got him used to high wages, 
even if ‘high’ in name only. Even 
after that happy day comes when we 
have a money that is money—a new 
unit of exchange, or whatever new 
money system we grope to—our work- 
men will not want to lower their living 
standards. This inflation has trained 
them to spend everything they make, 
spend it quick, on shows, drink, frivoli- 
ties—anything to get rid of it. They 
will calm down, and regain their old 
thrift and habits of saving, of course, 
for they’re naturally industrious. But 
they’ve learned what comforts and 
amusements are, and will insist on a 
wage high enough to buy them. That 
means continued high costs of produc- 
tion here, and a harder fight to meet 
American competition.” 

At Wiesbaden I met a broker I know 
—a rich man who speculates in shares. 
The mark had just recovered and 
seemed fairly stable at 20,000 to the 
dollar. ‘“‘Germany is lucky,” I said to 
him. “With the mark fairly stable, 
even at 20,000, we can buy and sell 
with some certainty.” 

“Certainty, the Devil!’’ he exploded. 
“I’m a broker and I’m loaded with 
stocks, millions of marks’ worth. This 
infernal recovery has cut my fortune 
in two! Stabilization means starva- 
tion on the Bourse. The wilder the 
antics of the mark, the more sales and 
the more commissions. I hope it 
drops to 50,000!” 

A curious example! But not an un- 
common example of how low business 
morale and public spirit in Germany 
has sunk, since the war. 
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Missionaries in the 
Markets of Zomorrow 


VERSEAS the utility idea of the auto- General Motors realizes that the over- 
O mobile is just beginning to take — seas markets are only in the process of 
hold. But years ago General Motors fore- development. Goods can be sold without 
saw the potential overseas demand and __ developing the market; there can be de- 
planned accordingly. velopment without sales—but unless de- 


General Motors has circled the globe __ velopment and sales go hand in hand, the 
with selling and service organizations,and _ future is sacrificed. 


is represented in 144 countries by distrib- Building gradually but surely, the 
utors and dealers who have pioneered up- _ foreign field force of General Motors has 
on the far flung outposts of civilization— _ laid the foundation for an asset of great 


missionaries in the markets of tomorrow. —_ value—a substantial market which prom- 
Through its export organizations, __isesan ever increasing demand for pro- 
General Motors has sent overseas more ducts sponsored by General Motors. 
than 42,000 Buicks, 29,000 Chevrolets, In almost every overseas country Gen- 
5,000 Cadillacs, 9,700 Oaklands, 4,200 eral Motors products are displacing anti- 
Oldsmobiles, and 3,100 GMC Trucks. quated means of transportation. 


booklet entitled “Tur. Expory OrGanizations or Genera Morvors” will be mailed ifa 
request is directed to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK +- CADILLAC - CHEVROLET - OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs-AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears Klaxon Warning Signals 
Inland Steering Wheels + Lancaster Steel Products - Jacox Steering Gears 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies + Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


* United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories * 
* General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation insures General Motors cars exclusively - 
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WE BUY 


Cars 
Locomotives 
Hoisting Engines, Cranes 
Steam Shovels 
RAILS 
Steel Piling, PIPE 


CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT 
of all kinds 
for CASH 


511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Nation’s Market Place 
For and at Your Service 
Established 1898 


Reference: Bradstreet, Dun, or any 
St. Louis Bank 


WRITE or WIRE 


What is on your hands 


Arrival 
drafts can 
often be 
put away in 
the pouch 
and forgot- 
ten. 


The system atthe“U&P” 
does not permit this to 
happen, however. Every- 
day attention is the rule 
for all drafts entrusted 
to our care.: 


UNION & PLANTERS 
Bank & TRUST 
ComMPANY 


Memphis 
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THERE, little deficit, don’t you 
cry — 
You’ll be a bond issue bye and bye! 


First banker—So you think the com- 
pany is in such circumstances finan- 
cially as to warrant us in making the 
loan? 

Second banker:— Well — ah — I should 
say, yes. You see, they will need 
refinancing before long. 


As the bankrupt said to the bank: 
When your treasurer’s caught snoring, 
When your president wears spats— 
When your tellers say “Good morn- 
ing”’ 
And your guards all tip their hats— 
When your credit man will say, sir, 
That I’m good for a thou or two— 
When your cashier bows, “This way, 
sir!’ — 
That’s when I’ll pay you! 


It’s hard to keep track of a checking 
account. However, the man who 
always maintains a sizeable balance 
is pretty sure of always keeping a 
good check on himself. 


Among “negotiable instruments,” 
don’t forget to list the saxophone. 
Ask any pawnbroker. 


Guard—‘‘Are you being waited on, 
Madam?” 

Lady—‘“‘Oh, no, 
on my husband.” 


sir—I’m_ waiting 


Conscientious teller (locked in vault 
by accident—time: 3 A.M.)—Dear 
me! Won’t the Boss give me the 
deuce if I go and die in here before 
morning! 


Just how dignified should a banker 
be? 

A questionnaire bearing this query 
was recently submitted to a number 
of bankers in various parts of the 
country. The replies, while pictur- 
esque, to say the least, bear the stamp 
of sincerity. 

“It’s all right,” says one banker, 
“for a banker to chew tobacco—but 
that is no excuse for him to spit on 
the sidewalk.” 

““A banker may properly take off 
his collar on a hot night, on his own 
front porch,” says another, “but by 
no means should he take off his shoes 
and park his feet on the porch railing.” 

“Men expect a banker to swear,” 
writes a cashier from the Far West, 
“but a banker should never use cuss 
words in the presence of a lady—and 
when he does, he should apologize 
for it.” 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


“The art of banking,” writes a 
vice-president from the Atlantic sea- 
board, “consists in knowing how to 
make friends with a customer without 
getting acquainted with him. In 
short, a customer likes to have his 
banker call him by his first name when 
he comes into the bank—but the 
customer does not in the least expect 
his banker to speak to him or even 
to recognize him on the street. Such 
a procedure would destroy the cus- 
tomer’s belief in his banker’s exclusive- 
ness.” 

“The real banker,” writes a bank 
president from the Middle West, 
“cultivates various degrees of dignity, 
depending upon the person with whon 
he comes in contact. Always sedate 
in accepting the deposit of the brick- 
layer, he may relax to the extent of 
slapping the doctor or the lawyer on 
the back. He should always endeavor 
to address presidents of local factorics 
by their first names, if he can get 
away with it, and try to have a good 


story ready for the chairman of the 


board, toward whom he should assume 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour 
and minute time 
record of every 
visit to your safe 


deposit vaults. 


The Kastens 
Time Stamp 


Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 


automatically. 
AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424W27thSt. New York City, N.Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Work— Protects the Health 
Quickest, Handiest, Cleanest for book- 
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the extremely undignified attitude of 
small boy toward elderly father. This 
latter attitude, though difficult, is 
extremely useful, in that it enables 
the banker to undergo condemnatory 
and sometimes quite forceful language 
without apparent loss of self-respect.” 

These replies should prove both 
interesting and instructive to junior 
officers desirous of stepping into the 
shoes of the V.P. upon the demise 
of the latter, if ever. 


The janitor knocked timidly on the 
door of the president’s office. 

“If you please, sir,” he said as he 
fumbled his cap, “we'll have to have 
some more room for stock. The old 


‘stockroom is as full as I can pack it, 


sir, and what with all this new ad- 
vertising coming in and all—” 

“But, Henry,” the président broke 
in, “what in the world is that stock- 
room full of?” 

“Oh—some stuff and things and so 
forth.” 

“T’ll go down and see for myself!” 
exclaimed the president, and he put 
on his hat forthwith and followed 
Iienry down into the basement and 
through the packed shelves of the 
crowded stockroom. 

“Oh, yes, I remember this,’’ mused 
the president, as he examined a stack 
of packages. “These are those ad- 
vertising folders we bought year before 
last.” 

They went on to the next compart- 
ment. 

“Oh, here is where those things 
are!’ exclaimed the president. “I 
thought we hadn’t given out all of 
those patent pencils with our name 
printed on ’em. Let’s see—those 
were bought out of our 1913 adver- 
tising appropriation. And here—why, 
here are those booklets we got printed 
back in °15! Nice booklets, too— 
an expensive job. And here are the 
special mailing envelopes we got to 
go with them. I say, Henry—what’s 
in these big packages?” 

“Those, sir? Road maps, I think—”’ 

“Sure enough, Henry! Those road 
maps we got in ’14 to give to our 
commercial customers— our ad printed 
on the back. And here—why, Henry, 
here are those anniversary booklets 
we got out in 1910! And here are the 
celluloid notebooks that we bought 
way back when I was still a vice- 
president! Henry, you bring back 
old times—”’ 

The president relapsed into silence, 
and a dreamy look came into his eyes. 


“Pardon me, sir—”’ Henry broke |. 


in at last, ‘‘but I can throw all this old 
stuff out, can’t I?” 
The president bristled indignantly. 
“Throw it out!’ he shouted. “I 
should say not! That’s valuable 
advertising! We paid good money 
for that!’ 
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TALKS ON “THE MEMORY OF BUSINESS”—LEDGER-PAPERS 


BUY 
PERMANENCE 


Your ledger paper’s job is to remember. 
Twenty-five years from now you will want it to 
give you the figures of some transaction you 
make today. 


So—the thing to buy is permanence. 


Permanence is what most ledger- papers do not 
have. They go dog-eared under thumbing. They 
tear in the machines. They fade the priceless 
writing. 


Reputation is your best guide. It guides, usually, 
to Brown’s Linen Ledger. For seventy-three 
years, has this ledger-paper been made. In this 
seventy-three years, not one sheet has turned 
yellow, or faded ink, or given a job to the re- 


copyists. Whenever you order, specify Brown’s 
Linen Ledger. 


Write for 
Sample Books of 
Brown’s Papers 

Watermarked 


Also makers 
of Advance Bond 
“the high-grade 


business paper” 


Brown's LINEN LEDGER PAPERS 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, ADAMS, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1849 


for years have been using 
Thousands of Banks 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT TRAYS in their bookkeeping depart- 
ments with their posting and bookkeeping machines, to their entire 
satisfaction, as is evidenced by their repeat orders when in need of 
additional equipment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items. 


. For checks not posted. 

. For checks posted. 

. For deposit tickets not posted. 

For deposit tickets posted. 

. Space'for fingering checks while posting. 


PRICE— $8.50 each, net, f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY 
1014 Dime Bank Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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TESTS 
That Prove 
the Safety 
of Every 


Invest~ 
ment 


YOURS ~ FREE 


T LAST there is available to every 
investor, whether large or small, 
a concise, scientific guide to making 
investments that may be relied upon 
to ensure the maximum of safety. 
Eight specific tests may be given to 
prove the safety of every investment. 
Unless an investment will pass every 
one of these eight tests it is lacking in 
some element of safety. No person 
should invest money in any form of 
security without knowing and apply- 
ing these eight tests. 


Over a period of 38 years, George 
M. Forman and Company have 
handled the investments of thousands 
of individuals without the loss of a 
single dollar to any customer— this 
record could have been made only by 
the application of these tests to every 
investment. In a booklet, “How to 
Select Safe Bonds,” you will find ex- 
actly what these eight tests are and 
much additional information of in- 
terest in connection with your invest- 
ments. You will find how you can 
still get an attractive yield with safety 
in the face of declining interest rates. 


Mail Coupon for Book 


Fill out and mail the coupon at once for this 
interesting booklet. There is no obligation. 
It will not only show you how to test every 
investment for safety, but will also give you 
information that will enable you to secure, 
with absolute safety, a larger income from 
your investment. Mail Coupon now. 


GEORGE M. FoRMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
J8 Years Without Loss to a Customer’ 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
Dept. 998, 105 Monroe St. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please mail me without cost or 
obligation a copy of your book 


let ““How to Select Safe Bonds.” 
No solicitor is to call on me. 


City __ State. 
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Business and Bonds 


By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


Epitor’s Note— Here we institute a new department, a monthly discussion of business 
trends and developments in the bond market. Mr. Escher, who will conduct the depart- 
ment, has devoted twenty years to the study of the bond market and its interpretations. 
He is a former editor of The Investment Magazine, a former finance editor of Harper’s 


Weekly and the author of several books on finance and foreign exchange. 


He is a 


member of the investment banking concern of Dresser & Escher, of New York. 


HEN GENERAL business 
W awakened last fall the bond 
market started South—and con- 
tinued in that general direction pretty 
much throughout the entire winter. 
Not, indeed, until the break in com- 
modity prices in May and the con- 
sequent slowing down of business, did 
the buyer of bonds begin to raise his 
head. ‘Active business conditions and 
a good bond market, they don’t go to- 
gether!’’—you heard it everywhere. 
Almost everywhere that idea came to 
be a principle generally accepted. 

Consequently, the prevalent idea 
that if we are to have a continuance of 
good business this summer and fall, 
bond prices are likely to keep on going 
down. 

Now, while it is perfectly true that 
active business conditions tend to 
elevate money rates and that rising 
money rates tend to depress bond 
prices, we shall be a little careful, if we 
are wise, in applying a generality like 
this to the current situation and in 
assuming that we are in for another 
decline in bonds. Granted in the first 
place that business actually is going to 
be very active—not an entirely safe 
assumption—conditions are such that 
it does not follow by any means that 
money rates are going torise. Granted in 
the second place that the present easing 
off in the money market is temporary 
and will be followed by firmer quotations 
for money—another assumption open 
to question — it does not follow that the 
price level of bonds, now far below its 
high of last year, will be adversely 
affected. 

Take first this question of active 
business and its effect on the money 
market. To assume that rates are go- 
ing to rise materially from their present 
level of around 5 per cent is to assume 
that the supply of credit is going to 
prove inadequate. What reason is 
there for believing any such thing? The 
banks of the country, it is true, have 
substantially expanded their loans dur- 
ing the past six months to meet the 
commercial needs of their clients; but 
the loan expansion, practically all of it, 
has been achieved without recourse to 
the Federal Reserve system. Able, 
out of their own resources, to meet 
their clients’ needs, the banks have 
found it unnecessary to rediscount, ex- 
cept to a most moderate degree. The 
percentage of reserve to note and de- 
posit liabilities for the twelve Federal 


Reserve banks, consequently, stands 
practically at the highest point ever 
reached. 

Four billion dollars in gold (half the 
whole world’s supply) within the 
country —a quarter of it imported with- 
in the past couple of years—that, of 
course, is the answer. 

For nearly a year, now, business has 
been going steadily forward. Produc- 
tion in many lines is only a little below 
the war peak, in some lines actually 
above. Freight car loadings, that most 
valuable of business indices, are daily 
establishing new high records. Yet 
with all this tremendous activity, wiih 
all the tremendous demands upon 
credit, money remains in free supply at 
comparatively low rates and the banks 
continue to be able to extend all ac- 
commodation needed, without even 
resorting to their facilities for redis- 
counting. 

Small wonder that the big bond 
dealers look complacently at the pros- 
pects for active general business this 
fall. Small wonder that they take the 
attitude that if business expansion 
hasn’t affected the money market thus 
far, little need be feared for the future. 

Turning now to the other question, 
what would be likely to happen to the 
bond market in the event that money 
rates did rise, the offhand assumption 
that another decline in bond prices 
would immediately follow seems hardly 
warranted by the facts. Bond prices, 
it is true, did start to slide last fall as 
as soon the money market began to show 
its teeth, but conditions then and now 
are very different. At that time for 
instance, following a long period of 
industrial depression, business men and 
investors generally were speculating in 
the bond market. Issues that, with 
business conditions normal, never 
would have been considered, were 
eagerly bought. “We can’t use our 
capital in our business; let’s buy bonds 
with it”’—which they did, with the 
result that bond prices were pushed up 
beyond all reason. 

Naturally, when business awakened, 
the inevitable withdrawal of business 
funds from the bond market caused all 
kinds of trouble. 

That trouble, however, lies behind 
us and not before. Business funds, it 
is true, are still being used in the bond 
market, but not to any considerable 
extent. Money likely to be wanted io 
meet commercial requirements has 
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long since been withdrawn. The bonds 
have been sold. So far as prices are 
concerned, the harm has been done. 

To say that a rise in the commercial 
paper rate from 5 to 5% or perhaps 6 
per cent would produce no selling of 
bonds at all would be foolish. Natu- 
rally, there would be a certain amount 
ofselling. Probably, however, it would 
be of very moderate proportions. Cer- 
tainly, nothing is in sight that would be 
likely to cause people that held their 
bonds through the big decline to let go 
of them now. 

With the “technical position” of the 
bond market as it is, and with the 
chance that nothing less than an out- 
and-out inflation will start anything in 
the money market this fall, bond dealers 
generally and, in fact, most large 
holders of bonds, regard the outlook 
with a good deal of confidence. 

If business slackens, a lot of new 


money will come into the market for - 


bonds. If business doesn’t slacken, 
increased earnings will be shown, and 
many bonds, now selling at prices 
where they yield more than any rate 
for money present or prospective, will 
look exceedingly cheap and even more 
attractive. 


* * * 


In the good old days before the war, 
subscriptions from abroad to almost 
any prominent new bond issue used to 
run anywhere from 10 to 25 per cent. 

It will be some time before foreign 
participation in our new financing again 
reaches those proportions, but steadily 
and surely the interest of the European 
investor in “Yankees” is on the in- 
crease. 

On a number of occasions of late, 
orders originating in England, Holland 
and Switzerland have been of suf- 
ficient size to exert an important in- 
fluence on prices. 


* * * 


It isn’t anywhere near as easy to sell 
bonds now as it was last fall. 

That, however, even from the stand- 
point of the bond houses, is anything 
but an unmitigated evil. 

Bad “placing” of bonds last year 
when it was almost too easy to sell 
them, is responsible, in no small degree, 
for the troubles the bond market has 
been going through. 


* * * 


All the more now that the balance 
of tradehasturned against us— “‘Foreign 
trade through foreign investment!” 

We buy their bonds and they buy 
our goods. Fair enough. 


* * * 


There are bonds that enjoy a big 
market on the exchange and there are 
bonds that enjoy a big market off the 
exchange. 

(Continued on page 56) 


obligation. 


Improving Bank’s 
Bond Investments 


Wes periodical examina- 
tion of your bank’s bond 
investments indicates opportun- 
ity for advantageous exchanges 
here and there, you may find it 
helpful to consult us. 


Our extensive lists of ail prin- 
cipal types of conservative bonds, 
enable us to give thorough ser- 
vice in rounding out a group of 
bond investments or making ad- 
justments that will improve the 
diversification and marketability. 


Our careful opinion on such 
matters may always be had with- 
out placing the bank under any 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
201 S. La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 

DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
601 Griswold St. 425 E. Water St. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
100 S. Broad St. 82 Devonshire St. 
ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


319 N. Fourth St. 610 Second Ave., S. 


Bankers Letterheads 
—Beautifully Lithographed 


2,000 full size letterheads 
5,000 “ “ “ 


- - $13.90 
- - - $21.50 


Lithographed on Good Bond 
Paper. Write for samples. 


Customers from Maine to California 


B. LOEWENBACH & SONS CO. . 


2006 Clybourn Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


BEFORE 
BUYING 


CABLE 
CODES 


Send for our latest complete price 
list of new and shop-worn 


B. P. Bensinger Co. 


19 Whitehall St., N. Y. 
BOWL. GR. 6989 


Known Everywhere as Trustworthy 
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In the Savings 
Department 


Over 15,000 accounts 
are posted and proved 
onone Burroughs Auto- 
matic Bookkeeping 
Machine especially de- 
signed for savings post- 
ings. Quick posting 
and proving, and 
clearly printed cards 
numerically arranged, 
have speeded up service 
to depositors. 


THE BURROUGHS CL 


of Jacksonville 


In the Commercial 
Posting Department 


Ter Burroughs Automatic Book 
keeping Machines, equipped with 
Motor Returned Carriages, handle 
all commercial ledgers and state- 
ments; two similar machines handle 
country bank accounts. Straight 
listing and proving is handled on 
Burroughs Duplex Adding Machines 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


employs Burroughs exclusively 
throughout entire organization 


—and each Burroughs speeds up the 
particular job for which it is designed : 


HE Atlantic National Bank of Jacksonville has grown to be one of the best 
known banking institutions in the south. It has built that reputation on service. 


It is significant that in its efforts to constantly improve this service it has equipped 
one department after another with Burroughs Machines. 


‘‘We are great admirers of the Burroughs Company and 
their complete service policies,” writes Mr. D. D. 
Upchurch, vice-president. ‘‘And we employ Burroughs 
equipment exclusively throughout our entire institu- 
tion. 


‘“‘We use ten Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines, with Motor Returned Carriages, for posting our 
commercial ledgers and statements; two similar ma- 
chines for posting our country bank accounts. We 
have speeded up our service to our 15,000 savings 
depositors through the use of a Burroughs especially 


designed for savings postings. Our transit department 
is equipped with nine numerical transit machines which 
write many thousand transit letters daily—in fact, so 
completely have we adopted the numerical system of 
handling transit items that we do not require a single 
typewriter in the Transit Department. 


“In addition to the Burroughs especially designed for 
the various departments, we use over twenty Bur- 
roughs Duplex Machines and several desk or counter 
type Burroughs Adding Machines for adding, listing 
and proving throughout the bank.”’ 


This bank is only typical of hundreds that have found that various styles and sizes of Burroughs 
Machines will save time and money on every figure job in all departments of the bank. 


Let us show you just how far Burroughs can go in meeting your requirements and helping you 
give better service to your customers. Call or write to the nearest Burroughs office today. 


Burroughs 


ADDING ~BOOKKEEPING~ BILLING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


In the Transit 
Department 


Nine numerical transit 
machines write the 
many thousands of 
transit letters neces- 
sary in handling a 
great volume of bank 
business. Burroughs 
machines, with the 
numerical system, 
handle the work so 
completely that not 
even a typewriter is 
needed in the depart- 
ment. 


ADVERTISING 
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The material test is dividend record, plus what might 


The unbroken dividend record of American Tele- 


This is a convincing explanation of the sound invest- 


Stands the Record Test 


E material test of an investment is not current 
dividends alone—these may be paid by most 
companies in periods of general prosperity. 


be called “amount of stockholders’ equity”’—an 
assurance for the future. 


phone and Telegraph stock for over forty years is 
a matter of common knowledge. But it is not so 
generally known that there is an unusual stock- 
holders’ equity due to the conservative financial 
policy which the company has always followed. 
The company’s funded debt now outstanding is 
less than 25% of its total capital liabilities. 


ment value of the stock and it is undoubtedly one 

important reason why A. T. and T. stock is held 

by more than a quarter of a million of people. 
A.T. and T. pays 9% dividends on the stock outstanding. 


Today the stock can be bought in the open market to 
yield approximately 7%. Full information sent on request. 


“The People’s Messenger” 


TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


How to Reach 160,000 
Investors for $3.43 per Thousand 


BusINEss 
MAGAZINE 
DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 


You say it can’t be done. One-cent postage alone on a 
thousand circulars costs $10. 


It can be done by advertising in BUSINESS MAGAZINE, 
the magazine read every month by 160,000 executives of the leading 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail establishments throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE performs in the commercial field the 
same function The Burroughs Clearing House performs in thebank field. 


If you are offering securities on a national scale to investors it 


will pay you to investigate BUSINESS MAGAZINE. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


(Continued from page 53) 


Many “listed” bonds, indeed, are 
traded in every day four or five times 
as heavily off the board as on the board. 

Where marketability is a prime 
consideration, the question isn’t at all, 
“Is it listed?” The question is, ““What 
kind of a market has it?” 

The bond account of many a bank 
which not so long ago contained not 
a single public utility, today includes 
a goodly proportion of public utilities — 
mainly electric light and power bonds. 

By their fruits they have come to 
be known. 


‘*Dry’’—Positively Our 
Thriftiest Word 


(Continued from page 18) 


the effort. In their place 5,000 new:s- 
boys were entertained last year. 

Charity workers everywhere report 
the same change for the better. The 
Poster Committee of the Family We'- 
fare Society, Boston, Mass., in their 
last report on the effect of prohibition 
on family welfare for 1922 reveal an 
average reduction of 74 per cent in 
drink cases coming to twenty-one 
prominent charity organizations be- 
tween 1917 (wet) and 1922 (dry). 
This was gathered from a country- 
wide survey. 

We must admit there are a few who 
have lost money through prohibition. 
Two incidents from widely different 
sources will serve to show what im- 
mense profits it means to these “‘few.” 

Three years ago Louise Vinciquero, 
known locally in Omaha as “Queen of 
the Bootleggers,” was an object of 
charity. Last April her place was 
raided by the police and she announced 
that she was ready to quit business. 
In three years she had made $50,000. 

At the other end of the booze business 
the president of the American Hotel 
Association made the astonishing an- 
nouncement that hotel men _ stood 
ready to pay the entire soldier bonus 
for the privilege of selling light wines 
and beers in hotel dining rooms. 

However, it is axiomatic that un- 
justified profits for the few mean ex- 
actly the opposite of prosperity for the 
many. And it is equally axiomatic 
that it is upon the prosperity of the 
many that a sound and lasting pros- 
perity for the whole must be built. 

America is the only rich nation in 
the world today, and yet America has 
an enormous public debt — $24,000,000,- 
000. The aggregate national debts of 
other leading nations are many times 
that. The world’s liquor bill is $20,- 
000,000,000 a year. Big as are the 
public debts of the world, this liquor 
bill, if diverted to these debts, would 
pay them off in twenty-five years. 

Take it from any angle, prohibition 
means financial prosperity. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHO” 
AT DETROIT, MICH , U.S.A. 
FORM 4070-50M-7-23-ADV. (£1301) 
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new sound field 
for local banking 


The Farmer saves money 
The Dealer makes about 10% more 


Factory financing of retail implement 
sales—the system used by other lead- 
ing full-line companies—is sapping the 
vitality of the business. It doubles the 
factory’s investment and makes an 
enormous increase in selling expense. 


Recent Government statistics show 
that thedealer’s average net profit under 
this system is 2 % %— sometimes less. 
Such profits do not warrant the exten- 
sion of banking assistance. 


All this is changed under the Moline 
Plan of marketing. By cutting out long 
credits and attendant wastes, it gives 
the Moline Distributor an extra dis 
count of about 10% to work on. In- 


MOLINE 


stead of a beggarly net profit of 2% %, 
he makes about 12 % % net profit. 


This fair profit margin makes the 
Moline Distributor a safe credit risk 
and gives you another substantial com- 
mercial account. The financing of Mo- 
line implement purchases is entirely in 
your hands. The Moline Deposit Plan 
supplies any money you may need to 
handle these loans. 


Backed by many well-known bank- 
ers, the Moline Plan has already im- 
proved banking and business conditions 
in hundreds of communities. As a finan- 
cial leader, you should know all about 
the Plan. Write us for full particulars. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC. 


ROBERT I. BARR, Vice-President 


H. B. DINNEEN, Vice- President 


SAMUEL A. MITCHELL, Counsel 


Chase National Bank, New York City Moline Plow Comp Inc., M , Ill. Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. E. BLUNT, Jr., Vice-President HORACE FORTESCUE, Vice-President GEORGE N. PEEK, President 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company, Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. Moline Plow Company, Inc., Moline, Ill. 


A. J. BROSSEAU, President 
Mack Motor Truck Company, New York City 


H. H. CLEAVELAND 
Insurance, Rock Island, Illinois 
C. P. COFFIN, Credit Manager 
Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, Ill. 


HERMAN WALDECK, Vice-President 


Continental & Commercial National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. T. JAFFRAY, President 
First National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. S. JOHNSON, Vice-President 
Moline Plow Company, Inc., Moline, Ill. 
H. R. JOHNSTON, Vice-President 
Chatham & Phoenix National Bank, New York City 


RUMSEY W. SCOTT, Vice-President 
Chemical National Bank, New York City 
J. HERNDON SMITH 
of Smith, Moore & Co., St. Louis, Missouri 
FRANK O. WETMORE, President 
First National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

F. F. WINANS, Vice-President 
National City Company of New York, Chicago, Ill. 


THE BANK IS THE HEART OF THE COMMUNITY 


The Moline Plan is a great advance in banking and merchandising with which you should be familiar. 


Ask us for booklet describing the Moline Plan and our method of cooperating with you. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Inc. 


RE-ORGANIZED - POWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Manufacturers for 60 Years of High-Grade Farm Implements 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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When too many accounts are 
kept in one container, refer- 
ence by several clerks at one 
time is slow and confusing. 


Get rid of confusion at interest 
figuring time 


OU may have the experience of 
many other banks: twice a year 
confusion reigns in the savings depart- 
ment while interest is figured; refer- 
ence and bookkeeping are delayed; 
waiting on depositors is slowed up. 
It isn’t necessary. We have de- 
vised a Baker-Vawter system for it 
that simplifies the process; the with- 


drawal clerk or bookkeeper gets his 
information quickly; posting, proving, 
and other routine are not interfered 
with; depositors are not delayed; the 
whole savings department is more 
efficient. 


It doesn’t cost you atihiid to 
know about it; we'll be glad to dem- 
onstrate it to you. 


‘*Ease of handling —feeling of security”’ 


Fletcher Savings & Trust Company, Indianapolis, writes us: 


“We have never had such satisfaction in handling our savings accounts 
as with the system you installed. At interest-figuring time, the fact 
that each ledger represents a complete unit and is the most practical 
container we have ever used — greatly facilitates the task. 


“We feel that any change from your system would mean a sacrifice of 
that feeling of permanence and security and ease of handling which 


we now enjoy.” 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Attach to your Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
letterhead and mail General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Our products are sold 
Baker-Vawter Company, and service rendered 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Send me your booklet, ““The 
Savings Department.”’ 


Mr 


through our own 
organization in 55 
principal cities — not 
through retail stores. 
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